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MARRIAGE. 


Only a touch, and nothing more; 
Ah! but never so touched before! 

Touch of lip was it! touch of hand? 
Either is easy to understand. 
Earth may be smitten with fire or frost, 
Never the touch of true love lost. 
Only a word was it? Scarce a word! 
Musical whisper, softly heard; 
Syllabled nothing,—just a breath; 
*T will outlast life, and ‘twill laugh at death. 
Love with so little can do so much,— 
Only a word, sweet! only a touch! 

—Every Other Saturday. 


a 
EDITORIAL NOTES. 

The election which has just taken place 
in Washington Territory under the local 
option law enacted by the last Territorial 
Legislature seems to have resulted as our 
similar law does in Massachusetts. he 
country towns generally voted to prohibit, 
while a few of the principal cities voted to 
license, the sale of liquor. It had been 
hoped by the prohibitionists and feared 
by the advocates of license, that the wom- 
en's vote would make a “‘clean sweep” of 
the saloons everywhere. Naturally the 
Voice, which is the Prohibition organ, is 
displeased. 

ott eee —~—— 

In Seattle, Tacoma, and other cities 
where the saloon element predominates, a 
large minority of the friends of temper- 
ance were opposed to having a vote taken 
at this time, because the bitter feud over 
the Chinese question absorbed public 
thought, and made any fair expression on 
the temperance question impossible. Un- 
der these circumstances the vote was no 
fair test, and does not indicate what will 
be the permanent policy in these localities. 
Rey. Louis A. Banks, recently from Seat- 
tle, says in reply to the Boston Journal : 


In your editorial of this morning on 
“Hints to Woman Suffragists,” founded 
on information received from the Portland 
Oregonian and correspondence in the 
Voice, an impression is left on the minds 
of your readers which I know to be unjust 
to the women of Washington Territory. 

When the correspondent of the Voice, 
whoever he may be, says as you quote, 
“Giving the ballot to woman has not had 
any perceptible benefit to the cause of 
temperance,” he states what is most 
emphatically false. The last Legislature 
there was pre-eminently a Legislature 
elected by the women. Committees from 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union 
carefully canvassed the field, and selected 
from the legislative tickets of the two 
parties temperance men, and for them full 
four-fifths of the women voted. With but 
two or three exceptions throughout the 
Territory, their ticket was elected. When 
the Legislature met, the women presented 
a bill requiring that in all grades of all pub- 
lie schools in the Territory, from the uni- 
versity down, the effect of alcoholic 
liquors on the human body and _ brain 
should be taught. 

This bill passed both houses of that Leg- 
islature without a dissenting voice. Then 
the Local Option bill was presented. Wash- 
ington ‘l'erritory never had a Legislature 
before but what laughed all such bills 
into oblivion. But this Legislature, elect- 
ed under woman suffrage, passed the bill 
unanimously in the House and by a three- 
fourths vote in the Council. ‘The result 
of that bill has been to give prohibition to 
nearly if not quite three-fourths of the 
Voting precinets of the territory. The vote 
was taken in a very unfortunate time for 
the temperance people in the larger cities 
The great army of roughs from the rail- 
roads and mines, who, under the leader- 
ship of Anarchists, have been fomenting 
the anti-Chinese riots during the last year, 
have been able, because of the bitterness 
aroused on that subject, to drag the great 
bulk of the labor vote in favor of license. 
But no State or Territory in the Union 
ever made such rapid strides toward ab- 
Solute prohibition as Washington ‘Terri- 
tory during the last three years under wo- 
Man suffrage. The saloon-keepers and 
gamblers of Washington are opposed to 
Woman suflrage to a man; with them go 
the whiskey-soaked ward politicians; af- 
ter that an opponent of equal suffrage is 
arare specimen. It is not fair to suppose 





| gratifying successes. 


that even woman suffrage will be able in 
so short a time to make ** Angels of Light” 
out of a Dennis Kearney mob. 


or 


The woman suffrage meetings held this 


week by the Massachusetts Woman Suf- | 


frage Association at Nantasket, Nantucket, 
Siasconsett, and Cottage City have been 
They show the wis- 
dom of holding such meetings at summer 
resorts where city people are enjoying a 
vacation, and have leisure to give consid- 
eration to subjects outside of their usual 
lines of thought. People were present 
from Washington, D. C., Philadelphia, 
New Jersey, New York, Boston, and else- 


where. _— 

At the request of the Central Labor 
Union of Boston, we print this week a 
stutement of interviews 
by its representatives with leading mer- 
cantile establishments which 
large numbers of shop-girls. In view of 
the statement already made public by 
Hon. William I. Bowditch, in his ** Forgot- 
ten Woman in Massachusetts,” that 20,000 
young women in Boston are working ten 
hours a day for an average of less than 
four dollars a week, the facts brought to 
light by this letter have a very painful 
significance. The Labor Union deserves 
thanks for its chivalrous and praiseworthy 
effort to secure a change of action for the 
better on the part of employers, and 
we trust that the effort will be continued. 
Let us have facts and figures, the more 
the better. 


oe 
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The half-paid labor of women is a social 
abuse as real and as oppressive, in a 
degree, as was the uncompensated labor 
of negro slaves before emancipation. It 
can only be reached and remedied by a 
decided expression of public disapproval. 
So long as some of the most eminent 
firms in this city take advantage of the 
struggle of young women to find respect- 
able employment, in a community where 
the supply of such labor exceeds the de- 
mand, by paying the graduates of our 
public schools only two dollars a week as 
shop-girls, the smaller firms will follow 
the bad example. Such wages are nota 
fair equivalent for a week’s labor, however 
inexperienced. In many cases it will 
scarcely do more than pay car-fares and 
a meagre midday meal. If indeed such 
positions could fairly be regarded as ap- 
prenticeships, where the technical knowl- 
edge imparted would enable the poor girl 
to find remunerative compensation after- 
wards, the system would seem less ob- 


jectionable. Such, however, is not the case. 


No assurance of enhanced salary is given, 
and in many cases such a request is made 
an occasion of dismissal. 
— — eGo 
While, therefore, we deprecate meddle- 
some interference in the private affairs of 
employers, and utterly disapprove of boy- 
cotting in all its forms, we think the facts 
should be known. Firms like C. F. Hovey 
& Co., W. 8. Butler & Co., and Brine & 
Norcross, who pay their young women 
reasonable wages, upon which girls can 
live honorably and decently, should be 
contrasted with those who do not, and 
should be rewarded by the preference of 
buyers who believe that the laborer is 
worthy of her hire. 


*o+ 





It is said that ‘“‘supply and demand reg- 
ulate wages.” Itis only soin part. Cus- 
tom and public opinion do quite as much 
to modify the compensation. Moreover, 
supply and demand are themselves affect- 
ed by custom and public opinion. If 
women were more freely admitted into in- 
dustrial avocations, they would find more 
avenues of employment. If the State, the 
city, the town authorities, paid women 
equal pay for equal work, the average pay 
of a woman teacher in Massachusetts 
would not be, as it is, less than one-third 
the average pay of a man teacher. When 
women become voters that shameful dis- 
crepancy will disappear. 

Ses 

The beautiful litthe Music Hall of the 
Atlantic House, perched on the most com- 
manding height of the Nantasket Penin- 
sula, was occupied last Monday evening 
by the ladies and gentlemen residing at 
the Atlantic, Rockland, and Nantasket 
Houses, who had been invited to hear 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore speak on the re- 
sults of the agitation for Woman Suffrage. 
Woman suffrage doctrines and discus- 
sions are something novel in a picturesque 
sufhmer resort, with fashionable hotel 
habitués as the listeners and the rest- 
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less roll of the ocean as an obligato. 
The Rev. Annie H. Shaw made one of 
her customary spirited addresses, in which 
earnest feminine pleadings and protesta- 
tions, sly remarks at the expense of the 
sterner sex, and answers to current objec- 
tions, were commingled. Miss Cora Scott 
Pond followed, and expressed her con- 
viction that woman suffrage in Massa- 
chusetts is only a question of a few years. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore was heard with 
the respectful attention which she always 
commands. She narrated an incident in 
her career at that time In which she with 
six other girls had called upon old Presi- 
dent Quincy, of Harvard College, and 
asked him for the opportunity to attend 
the lessons at the institution. The old 


| gentleman retreated behind his spectacles 


recently held | 


employ | 


as if shocked at the idea, and gave them 
an old-time lecturing on the duties of 
wives and housekeepers and the danger of 
undue ambition. She traced the progress 
since that time, showing that there are to- 


| day in the United States 160 colleges to 


| which women are admitted, and women 





have now admission to all the professions. 
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“MOTHER BICKERDYKE.” 

Last week there was visiting in this city 
a remarkable and unique personage, known 
to Western soldiers, and to many in the 
East, as **Mother Bickerdyke.” Strong 
and rugged in character, versatile and ex- 
ecutive in ability, prompt and energetic in 
action, with a reserved force that lifted 


| her to the height of every emergency, this 





woman was a power in the hospitals dur- 
ing the war, overshadowing all with whom 
she came in contact. She entered the ser- 
vice as a volunteer nurse in the middle of 
April, 1861, leaving the hospitals in Octo- 
ber, 1864, when they were being disbanded 
and consolidated. Could she be induced to 
write her experiences during the time cov- 
ered by these two dates, it would prove a 
more fascinating story than many already 
written by army dignitaries kuown to 
fame. 

She was the only woman nurse in the 
large post hospital at Cairo, Ill., in the 
early nionths of the war. There were then 
no hospitals worthy the name, and Mother 
Bickerdyke found the surgeons in charge 
incompetent and intemperate. Neglect of 
their patients by day, and rioting and 
drunkenness at night, characterized them, 
and her refrigerators and paotries were 
broken open and rifled of every sanitary 
delicacy. After vainly trying to remedy 
this state of things for weeks, Mother Bick- 
erdyke went boldly to the post commander, 
Colonel Ulysses 5. Grant, of the ‘T'wenty- 
first Illinois Volunteers, and preferred 
charges against the surgeons. At her 
earnest entreaty he visited her hospital in 
citizen’s dress one evening, and saw its 
hideous mismanagement. There was 
prompt redress. ‘The worthless surgeons 
were dismissed, the hospital reorganized, 
superbly officered, and placed on a first- 
class footing. 

After the battle of Fort Donelson she 
made five trips from Cairo, on the hospital 
boat, to assist in bringing off the wounded. 
We bad not learned then to provide for the 
terrible emergencies of the battlefield in 
advance of the conflict, and there was a 
lack of everything needed for the comfort- 
able transportation of the mangled and 
half-frozen sufferers. But Mother Bicker- 
dyke fitted out the boat before it left Cairo 
with whatever could be obtained from the 
stores of the Sanitary Commission and 
from private sources. On the way to the 
battlefield she systematized her work by 
getting the beds ready for their occupants, 
and by making tea and coffee, soup, gruel, 
aud milk punch for the exhausted suffer- 
ers. She moved about with such an air of 
authority,and was so executive and so wise 
in her advice and directions, which were 
promptly obeyed, that the volunteer sur- 
geous from Chicago, who attended the 
wounded, believed she held a commission 
from the secretary of war, and treated 
her with corresponding deference. And 
yet, at that time, she held no position 
whatever, and was not even detailed as an 
army nurse. 

At the battle of Shiloh, where over 10,- 
000 dead and wounded were left on the 
field, there was the same appalling desti- 
tution of everything needed. ‘The sanitary 
commission and every Northwestern State 
sent a boat laden with medical and sani- 
tary supplies, accompanied by surgeons 
and nurses, to the relief of the suffer- 
ers. They found Mother Bickerdyke at 
work, carrying system and relief with 
her, and dispensing tea, coffee, gruel, and 
soup, which she had somehow found 
miterials to make, kettles and cauldrons 
full. ‘The men had learned how beneficent 
a power she was, and incessant calls of 
‘Mother! Mother!” rang out to her, in 
every tone of beseeching and anguish, as 
if every wounded man were her son. At 
first no attempt was made to wash the 
clothing and bedding used by the wounded 
men. Saturated with blood and the offen- 
sive discharges of suppurating wounds, 
and swarming with vermin, it was buried 





or burned. These very articles were so 
soon needed again that Mother Bicker- 
dyke decided to save them. She sent to 
Chicago, to the Sanitary Commission, for 
washing-machines, wringers, mangles, and 
portable kettles, obtained from the author- 
ities a detail of ‘‘contrabands,” and ex- 
temporized a laundry, where not unfre- 
quently 4000 and 5000 pieces of hideously 
foul apparel were washed in aday. This 
work once begun, Mother Bickerdyke never 
intermitted it. Her laundry machinery, 
her posse of contrabands, an ambulance 
or two, with mules, and one or two handy 
detailed soldiers, formed a part of her 
retinue after this, wherever she went. 

At Memphis, she was stationed at the 
Gayoso Hospital, where she had 900 pa- 
tients in charge. Its order, comfort, and 
neatness could not be surpassed. She 
had organized two other hospitals in 
Memphis, besides the Gayoso. ‘There 
were at one time nea: ly 10.000 men in the 
Memphis hospitals, and while they were 
abundantly supplied by the government 
with whatever was necessary, it was im- 
possible to furnish them with milk and 
eggs during the warm weather. Mother 
Bickerdyke asked a month's leave of 
absence and transportation, and came 
North on a begging expedition. Before 
the end of the month she returned with 
nearly 150 cows and over 1000 hens. 
Governor Yates, of Illinois, provided for 
their shipment to Memphis in detach- 
ments, sending attendants in charge 
of each to care for them. General 
Hurlburt, post commander at Memphis, 
gave her President’s Island, opposite the 
city, in the Mississippi, for the accommo- 
dation of the live stock, a stretch of land 
so elevated that it is never overflowed at 
the highest stage of water. ‘('ontrabands 
were detailed to take charge of them, and 
as long as there were hospials in Mem- 
phis there was no lack of milk and eggs 
for their use. 

At General Sherman’s request this brave 
woman was detailed to hospital work in 
his army. General Grant gave her a pass 
anywhere within the lines of his depart- 
ment, into all camps and hospitals, and 
past all pickets, with authority to draw on 
any quartermaster in his department for 
transportation for her sanitary and hospi- 
tal stores. She followed General Sher- 
man’s army as it fought its way to Atlan- 
ta, unloading her wagon-loads of stores 
and setting up her soup-kettles in the rear 
of the battlefields of Kenesaw Mountain, 
Resaca, Altoona Pass, and elsewhere, and 
ministering to the wounded. After the 
battle of Chattanooga she was the only 
woman in the hospital at the foot of Mis- 
sionary Ridge for six weeks, where 1,800 
men lay battling for life, mangled in every 
conceivable way by the enginery of war. 

I lack space to speak of Mother Bicker- 
dyke’s army record, as also of her philan- 
thropic work since the war. ‘The Chicago 
fire, the forest fires of Michigan that fol- 
lowed afterwards, the suffering in Kansas, 
occasioned by the grasshoppers and 
drought, brought into requisition her varied 
and marvellous abilities. She went from 
Washington to Kansas four times with car- 
loads of food and seeds, sent through her 
importunity and distributed by her admin- 
istrative ability. All the while she has 
maintained herself by nursing, acting as 
matron in charitable institutions, serving 
as housekeeper, and at the present time, 
at the age of seventy-three. she has a situ- 
ation in the mint at San Francisco. ‘The 
soldiers of the Grand Army in the West 
taxed themselves ten cents each yearly to 
raise a fund for the woman they hold in 
idolatrous affection—but she refused the 
money. ‘*You need all your money, boys, 
for yourselves,” was her reply; ‘don’t 
spend it on me.” She scorned to become 
a burden to any of her friends, and so has 
wrought, with crippled hands and failing 
powers, for her own maintenance. Never 
has she had so little that she has lacked 
the means to help those in more depressed 
circumstances than herself. 

Eighteen years ago, application was 
made for a pension for her, which has been 
urged and urged, and at last this spring it 
has been granted; only twenty-five dollars 
a month, without back pay. It required 
her presence in Washington to secure that 
wretched pittance. She could not return to 
San Francisco without coming to Massa- 
chusetts to see her ‘told comrades,” as she 
styles her co-workers in the war. I sus- 
pect she came quite as much to hunt up an 
old soldier of the First Chicago Battery, 
who has been in Boston these last ten 
years leading a disreputable life. She 
spent a rainy day in ransacking police 
courts and records and jails and houses of 
correction. hoping to tind him, and came 
to my house, wet and weary and depressed. 
I remonstrated: ‘*Why do you waste your- 
self, a woman of seventy-three, on such a 
worthless man as B——? He isn’t worth 
it. I wouldn't trouble myself about him,” 
I said. ‘Turning to me with a flash of her 
blue eyes, and a straightening of the 
curves of her yet beautiful mouth, she an- 
swered, ‘Mary Livermore, I have a com- 
mission from the Lord God Almighty to 
help every miserable creature that comes 
in my way, all I can. He’s always sure 
of two friends, God and me.” 

Brave, loving, helpful, unselfish Mother 
Bickerdyke, with the faith and lack of 
worldly wisdom of a child, and the indom- 
itable soul of an iron hearted hero, I shall 
see her no more. ‘*Good-by!” she said as 
she left for San Francisco; “I shall be 
mustered out before long, and shan‘t see 
you again, here. But we shall find one 
another sometime, somewhere !’’—MAarRy 
A. LIVERMORE, in Boston Globe. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 

Mrs. Emity J. MCLAUGHLIN is enjoy- 
ing a rest with her relations in Omaha. 

Mrs. SARA A. UNDERWOOD, of Dor- 
chester, has gone to the seaside for a brief 
visit. 

Miss ALICE C. FLETCHER gave a parlor 
lecture last week on her work among the 
Indians, at the residence of the Misses 
Mason in Newport. 

AUBERTINE WOODWARD (Auber Fores- 
tier) contributes to the current number of 
Scandinavia a paper on **Musie and Musi- 
cians of Sweden.” 

Miss WILLARD will spend two days at 
Chautauqua during the assembly, and will 
afterwards be the guest of Joseph Cook, at 
his charming summer residence in New 
York State. 

Mrs. Horatio KinG, who is spending 
the summer at West Newton, had a very 
flourishing class of thirty ladies studying 
Italian history, at her Washington home 
last winter. 

Miss SARAH HENSHAW, for sixty years 
a travelling evangelist, has just been hold- 
ing meetings in Woodford, Vt. She speaks 
with great power, althqugh almost ninety 
years old. 

Miss ‘losry, of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union, made a temperance 
address at Framingham Monday night 
which filled the pavilion at the New Eng- 
land Sunday-School Assembly. 

MOTHER BICKERDYKK, the veteran nurse 
in the Sanitary Commission, left Boston 
Wednesday for her home in California. 
Her two sons are very active promoters in 
temperance reform. Although she is over 
seventy years old, she hopes to live twenty 
more to work for others. 


PRESIDENT ALICE FREEMAN, of Welles- 
ley College, addressed the Annual Meeting 
of the American Home Missionary Society 
at Newton on the subject, *‘How can the 
Higher Education of Women be made Sub- 
servient to the Interests of Christ’s King- 
dom?’ The address was one of exception- 
al beauty and interest. 


Miss MAUD HOWE expresses her opin- 
ion on the attempt to introduce fox-hunt- 
ing on unsympathetic American soil, in 
her Newport letter to the Transcript last 
Saturday. She says, ‘There is no room 
for the aristocratic pastime in this coun- 
try; it is a forced importation, not a natu- 
ral development, and will, I think, die like 
an exotic in an unfriendly soil.” 


MARIA BLUNT, in the July Century, has 
another ‘‘war paper” of a most valuable 
class—‘In the Wake of Battle: A Woman’s 
Recollections of Shepherdstown during 
Antietam Week.” ‘The sufferings of 
wounded men, the poverty, and want of 
system of the Confederate medical depart- 
ment and ambulance, the self-devotion of 
the women who strove to supply every- 
thing out of their own destitution, even to 
the tearing of their skirts for bandages— 
all these things are told with truthfulness 
and moderation. As historical material, 
such papers are worth their weight in 
gold. Their rarity adds to their value; 
for passing time makes less and less the 
chance of our getting many more. While 
the strictly military reminiscences are 
comparatively abundant, these domestic 
experiences of real war are still scanty, 
though some of them, like this, are ofa 
very high quality. They show, as noth- 
ing else could show, the true interior con- 
dition of the Confederacy, its weakness 
and its strength. 


CLARA BARTON made an entertaining 
address at the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections at St. Paul, 
Minn., on Monday. She said, perhaps the 
most foolhardy thing she ever did was to 
take the superintendency of a State’s 
prison. In May, 1883, in Massachusetts, 
she took the superintendency of Sherborn 
prison. Ona visit from a committee from 
the State Legislature, she told them if they 
would stop dram-drinking in Massachu- 
setts, they could rent Sherborn Prison for 
a shoe factory in six months’ time. Mrs. 
VIRGINIA T. SMITH, member of the State 
Board of Charities of Hartford, Ct., read a 
report on preventive work among children. 
Dr. MCCULLOUGH, of Indianapolis, read a 
paper by Mrs. Anna B. Richardson, of 
Lowell, Mass., she being absent. “In 
Massachusetts it has become impossible to 
commit a child unless it is the very best 
disposition that can be made.” Mrs.J. K. 
BARNEX, superintendent of prison, jail, 
police, and almshouse work of Rhode 
Island, read a report showing great im- 
provement in the jail system of the State 








A LESSON FROM THE ORIENT. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Your “former Japan correspondent” has 
been so utterly “laid aside” owing to 
feeble health, that during the past year 
even regular reading of your varied and 
interesting columns has been impossible. 
It goes without saying that writing for you, 
or even for the perennial waste-basket, 
has been “one of the things that could 
not be.” However, a few weeks ago, signs 
of life began to appear, and I now scan, 
with wonted eagerness, the various letters 
and items in the JOURNAL. ‘This morning 
I became possessed with a desire to send 
you an “item.” 

‘The source of this longing, a longing so 
common among American citizens (or sub- 
jects), is found in a monograph handed me 
just now by our temporary household 
‘postman, one of New England's bonni- 
est girls. On the title page appears the 
following:—‘‘History OF THE LAND 
QUESTION IN THE UNITED STATES. By 
S——Pu.D., special Commissioner of the 
Colonial Department of Japan, and Fel- 
low by Courtesy, 1884—86, Johns Hop- 
kins University.” 

Well, what of it? Nothing, except 
that it was this same young Doctor of 
Philosophy who wrote the interesting pri- 
vate letter’ on reforms needed in the con- 
dition of his country-women, from which I 
made some extracts for your columns. 
As he had not prepared the letter for print, 
I felt bound to suppress his name, and do 
not give it here for the same reason. But 
you may like to know the fact that ‘the 
brain” of young Japan does not disdain to 
consider the legal status and the needs uf 
womanhood. e 

If you had an advertising column, some- 
thing like this should appear :— 

‘**Wanted—An American young man in 
his twenties, able to write a ‘History of 
the Land Question in Japan,’ in the Japan- 
ese language, after several years’ study of 
Japanese in his own country and a four 
years’ course in Japan.” 

**Wanted—An American young man with 
brain enough to study economic and his- 
torical questions, and at the same time to 
devise plans for the elevation of woman to 
citizenship.” 

Such there are, doubtless, but almost as 
difficult to find as ‘*the old man who made 
dead trees blossom,” in the Japanese fairy- 
tale. The ‘average’ young American is not 
a specially desirable being, and it is only 
for those above the average that an on- 
looker can entertain anything like ‘-eter- 
nal hope.” When a few write, as did Dr. 
S. when social pleasures were urged upon 
him,—*I work for duty and for country”— 
optimistic views will gain ground. ‘The 
Orient can teach us something yet, good 
friends. 

Perhaps the above is all nonsense; 
perhaps you have discovered a magic army 
of patriotic young men who can make 
“the dead tree” of Universal Suffrage 
‘*blossom.” I have been a hermit so long 
that ‘a hospitality to new ideas” is even 
larger than a convalescent appetite for 
dinner. Even “erushing” information 
would be welcome to a poor, benighted 
Oriental-occidental person such as 

Yours cordially, 
FLora Best HARRIS. 
Meadville, Pa., July 23, 1886. 


ae 


A ROMAN CATHOLIC WOMAN VICAR. 


‘The Rev. Mother Aloysia Hardy, assis- 
tant-general of the Order of the Sacred 
Heart, who died a few days ago in Paris, 
France, was an American, of a Southern 
family of wealth and social position. She 
was born in 1809, and was closely related 
to the Spaldings, one of the old Catholic 
families of Maryland, the same from which 
Archbishop Spalding came. She was edu- 
cated in St. Michael's parish, New Orleans, 
and at the age of fifteen devoted herself to 
the education of youth. She first entered 
St. Michael’s Convent, in New Orleans, 
and early attracted attention by her supe- 
rior accomplishments. As a society wom- 
an she would have created a sensation. 
The youthful sister started in the perform- 
ance of her sacred duties with an energy 
and understanding which surprised her 
seniors. She was passionately fond of 
children, and the little ones placed under 
her teaching returned her affection. She 
rose in the esteem of her superiors until, 
while still a young woman, she was made 
mother superior of St. Michael's. Later she 
was made the head of the order in New 
York, and, in the capacity of mother su- 
perior, purchased the old Lorillard estate on 
the Hudson, where the Convent of the Sa- 
cred Heart now stands. The late Cardi- 
nal McCloskey was a particular friend of 
hers, and old Archbishop Hughes loved 
her as his own daughter. At various times 
she taught in Albany, Philadelphia, Roch- 
ester, Detroit, Cincinnati, Providence, and 
Boston, and finally she was made a vicar 
over all these institutions, including the 
two convents in New York. In 1872 she 
was called, by the general of the order, to 
France, and appointed assistant-general, 
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in which capacity she had the general su- 
pervision of all convents in the United 
States, Canada, and South America. Moth- 
er Hardy’s official residence has since been 
in Paris. She visited this country in 1874, 
and again in 1877 and 1882, and on each oc- 
casion she visited all the convents under 
her charge.” 
“ef 


NEW ATHLETICS FOR WOMEN. 


Formerly, when a party of young ladies 
might be seen setting off for a summer re- 
sort, it was considered a sufficient equip- 
ment for the season’s amusement if each 
went armed with a new novel. Now each 
has the new novel, but is also equipped 
with a tennis racket. [t is an important 
change. It is only some ten or twelve 
years since lawn tennis was first intro- 
duced among us; and [ remember that a 
lady who early set up a net upon her lawn 
at Newport told me that it was very pretty 
to look at, but they did not use it much. 
“The trouble is,” she said, ‘that when 
you have once hit the ball, there does not 
seem to be anything else to dv with it.” 
Since then the game has made its way 
everywhere; you see a tennis net beside 
every country-seat or good-sized subur- 
ban house, and those who hit the ball not 
infrequently have it sent back to them. 
It has completely taken the place of cro- 
quet in suth localities; and that game, in 
turn, has made its way into the door-yards 
of small farm houses—the place, of all 
others, where something in the way of 
games is needed. 

Side by side with tennis. other out-door 
exercises have come up, accessible to 
women, and requiring a little more outlay 
in money. ‘There is the tricycle, for in- 
stance, at first a mere clumsy ** annex” to 
the bicycle manufacture, but now taking 
rank with it, and threatening to rival it: 
it is to the bicycle as the horse and buggy 
to the saddle-horse, convenience outweigh- 
ing picturesqueness at last. It has fur- 
thermore the merit of being thoroughly 
accessible and appropriate for women; it 
involves no risk, no personal exposure, 
and no fatigue that any woman with 
healthy muscles will feel. So long as it 
is a novelty anywhere. there it implies a 
little publicity, but not more than riding 
on horseback, nor, indeed, so much. <A 
woman on horseback is always stared at 
and must expect it; she is raised high 
from the ground, and is in full view from 
both sidewalks, whereas, if she rides a tri- 
cycle, she is lower and less noticeable. 
She may equally well have an escort, and 
there has been nothing since the days of 
pillions quite so close or convenient in the 
way of companionship as is afforded 
either by the “sociable” or the ‘*tandem”™ 
tricycle. ‘The novelty is fast wearing off 
in the neighborhood of our cities, and all 
who read the illustrated magazines are 
growing familiar with the spectacle of 
feminine tourists on tricycles. 

At the recent meeting of the ‘League of 
American Wheelmen” in Boston several 
excursions were made in the suburbs by 
parties of twenty or thirty ladies, enjoy- 
ing the fine roads that lead out of that city 
through Brookline and the Newtons. Hap- 
pening to fall into conversation with one 
of these ladies, whom [ took at first for a 
young girl riding a tandem tricycle with 
her brother, I discovered the pair to be 
mother and son, the latter twenty-two 
years of age. The mother told me that 
she had learned to ride the machine in Liv- 
erpool, England, where she belonged to a 
club of one hundred and sixty ladies; but 
she was now the only representative of 
her sex in a local club on Long Island. 
This gives pretty nearly the proportion, I 
suppose, of ladies riding tricycles in Eng- 
land and in America, the difference being 
due to the fact that we had the bicycle first 
from the mother country, and moreover to 
the great superiority of the English roads. 
But our native enterprise and invention 
have now taken such hold upon these 
little vehicles that it is probable there will 
be soon more among them of American 
than of English make, and the rapid sub- 
stitution of two-track for three-track tri- 
cycles makes the difference in roads less 
momentous. The meaning of this is that 
the little steering-wheel, which in the early 
tricycles was set in the middle, making a 
track distinct from that of the two large 
wheels, is now placed on one side, so that 
in a rough road it is only needful to look 
out for two smooth tracks instead of three. 
The rider of a bicycle, being obliged to 
have only one smooth track, can generally 
find it in still rougher roads, and will 
have this permanent advantage, as well as 
in speed; but for women, as well as for 
all men past youth, the tricyele offers a 
great discovery. It is, however, a more 
expensive amusement than tennis or cro- 
quet, a good outtit hardly costing less 
than from $120 to $150. 

More expensive still is an exercise for 
ladies which thus far requires some vindi- 
cation in the minds of many readers—that 
of riding tohounds. Ido not say hunting, 
because hunting introduces the special 
question of humanity to animals. I con- 
fess to an increasing reverence for animal 
life as years go on, although, of course, 
no man can carry this out consistently 
without being a vegetarian. But I share 
the feeling of an eminent general officer 
in our civil war, who told me that since 
that event he had felt such a recoil from 
the destruction of life as to have given up 
shooting and fishing for this sole reason. 
I feel, too, with Wordsworth, that it is 
better not tu mingle our enjoyments 

‘‘With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


For this reason, therefore, as well as for 
other reasons that are potent, I have never 
tried fox-hunting; although it must be 
owned that foxes are noxious animals. and 
that they get more grace, or what is called 
“law,” from the scientific hunter than 
from the farmer who extirpates them. 








But it is well known that most of the rid- 
ing after hounds that is done on this side 
of the Atlantic has nothing to do with 
foxes, although it is, to be sure based 
upon Invoking the zeal against fuxes in a 
hound’s dim intellect by trailing an ani- 
seed bag along the ground. ‘This enables 
those who undertake the sport to select a 
route with a due proportion of hills to be 
ascended, thickets to be traversed, and 
fences to be leaped; and it is simply a 
bold dash “across country,” as much 
more exciting than a gallop along a rural 
lane as is the latter than a stroll on foot. 
For women who are thoroughly at home 
on horseback it is a glorious exercise; and 
no others will be likely to attempt it. It 
is dangerous, of course, but far less dan- 
gerous than boating is, at least for those 
who cannot swim. There is nothing “silly” 
about it, unless it be the aniseed bag, and 
nobody has reason to complain of that ex- 
cept the dogs. A hunting horse costs 
something, no doubt, but not more than a 
fast roadster. I know of no other objec- 
tion than that it is English; but it is 
really less so than many of our games; 
that is, it was imported earlier, like our 
ancestors themselves. Bishop Berkeley, 
writing about 1735 from his residence at 
Whitehall, near Newport, Rhode Island, 
describes the hunters riding over the hills 
with horn and hound; and though the 
practice died out in the smaller enclosures 
of New England, it has survived in several 
Southern States to this day. The drag- 
hunt is simply the revival in a humane 
form—or, if you please, more convenient 
—of av old and invigorating sport. ‘I hose 
who have read these papers know that I 
have no need to vindicate myself from 
the charge of Anglomania; but let us bor- 
row the things we really need, and not 
affectations and caste prejudices.—T. W. 
H., in Harper's Bazar. 
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A VISIT TO A ZENANA. 


A few years ago (in Western India) [ 
was invited by an Indian Chief to visit his 
mother and wife in his zenana. I readily 
accepted the invitation, as I take a great 
interest in the zenana ladies; so the time 
was appointed when we should meet. On 
my arrival at the durbar, or palace, I was 
met by the Chief and his eldest son, and 
after a few minutes’ conversation, the lat- 
ter accompanied me to the ladies’ apart- 
ments, which are in quite a different part 
of the building. I was taken through 
many a little dark entrance, and down 
steep steps, and up again, until we 
came to a dark doorway, upon entering 
which we were ina small room. It was 
so dark that [ could at first distinguish 
nothing. ‘The only light that could find 
its way into the apartment was through 
the doorway, and as the door opened on 
to asmall court, surrounded on all sides 
by high buildings, there was not much 
light. When I was able to distinguish 
anything, [ found myself being welcomed 
by the ladies—first by the shaking of the 
hands, and then with a peculiar little 
ceremony which consists of pressing the 
backs of their hands against their temples 
and making the bones of the knuckles 
sound by way of welcome. There were 
three chairs placed in the middle of the 
room, and | was asked to sit down on the 
central one. ‘The Chief's mother sat to 
my right and his wife to my left. I then 
began to look a little about me; and it was 
a most curious scene. In front, at my 
feet, were two tall candle-stands, with a 
small lighted candle in each, and the re- 
maining space in the room was crowded 
with attendants. There was no furniture 
except the chairs and a carpet. 

‘The mother, being a widow, was dressed 
very plainly in a dark saree just like that 
of the attendants, only that hers was of a 
better quality. I could not have distin- 
guished her; but the wife was most splen- 
didly arrayed in a gold-bordered saree, 
and covered with ornaments. 

Now came the hard time for me, as my 
knowledge of their language was limited; 
but [ had to do the best I could, for there 
was no one to interpret for me—the son 
having gone away. ‘The conversation was 
amusing, and great curiosity was shown 
about my clothes. [was asked how much 
a yard I gave for the material, and where 
I bought it; how I did my hair, for the 
better examination of which I was asked 
to remove my hat. But my wedding-ring 
excited the greatest interest of all, and I 
had to tell them why I wore it. After I 
had explained that the wedding-ring was 
given in church, and signified that the 
wearer was a married woman, they de- 
scribed to me what their married ladies 
wore. I tried, by asking questions, to 
discover what were their aims and ambi- 
tions; but I could find out nothing that 
interested them except their dress and or- 
naments. I at length rose to leave; the 
customary flowers and pan-supari were 
handed to me, and I departed, after having 
promised to visit them again. 

After taking leave of the ladies, I re- 
traced my steps through the little pas- 
sages; and oh, how fresh and pure the air 
seemed after having been shut up in that 
little close room! My heart was filled 
with pity for our poor sisters who are 
condemned to such a miserable life, with- 
out aims, without air, and without light. 
I do not wish to imply that all zenanas are 
alike; but the one I have just described is 
an ordinary one, belonging to one of the 
old class of chiefs. Our more advanced 
chiefs are beginning to improve their zen- 
anas by giving their ladies good apart- 
ments, and more air and light. As a rule, 
the rooms are most cheerless and bare—a 
bed in one corner: perhaps a chair and a 
slip of carpet—no pretty things; all the 
walls are bare: yet the other part of the 
palace may be handsomely and even 
luxuriously furnished, in the best English 
style. The ladies’ occupations are most mo- 
notonous. Every day is the same as the pre- 
vious one. A great deal of time appears 
spent in arranging the hair and in dressing 
and ornamenting the person, and the older. 
ladies add pujd (domestic worship) to their 
occupations. This exclusion of light and 





air, and want of healthy occupation for 
body and mind, cannot but have the most 


pernicious result; and the zenana ladies 
are not healthy. Numbers die every year, 
most of them being carried off by con- 
sumption. The seeds of disease sown in 
the unhealthy life of the zenana get prop- 
agated from mother to child, from gen- 
eration to generation, until the question 
faces us: Are they and their descendants 
all doomed to early death—can anything 
be done to prevent it? Itis easy to say: 
Let in more air and light. and so remove 
the cause; but long-established habits are 
not so easily altered. Meantime the work 
of death is going on. Medical help cannot 
be given; for the doctors are mostly men 
and cannot enter azenana. It is therefore 
not surprising that the work inaugurated 
by the Countess of Dufferin has obtained 
so large a support. It has struck a right 
chord in the hearts of the natives of India, 
and has deservedly received deep and en- 
grossing attention. It isa great and noble 
work; for not until medical women and 
nurses are practically within reach of the 
inmates of the zenanas, will our Indian 
women and their children really have a 
chance of life. I draw particular atten- 
tion to nurses, because they are very neces- 
sary as auxiliaries to lady doctors—the 
zenana attendants being very incapable in 
the sick-room. They have no idea of 
making the patients easy and comfortable. 





Instead of soothing, they tell them all | 


sorts of horrible stories of others who 
have su 
have died. Then the poor little children, 
and the dreadful mortality among them! 
The ladies, with their limited education, 
know. little as to how to bring up a child. 
If it is strong, it is able to endure the want 
of care and the bad feeding, and to live in 
spite of these adverse conditions; but if 
delicate, it succumbs. Our native ladies 
are fond mothers; and would do anything 
for their little ones. But their bad way of 
bringing up children is due to ignorance 
It is a rare thing to see young Indian 
children merry little laughing creatures 
like the English children; they look as if 
there was no childhood in them. 
ALICE M. TURKHUD. 


M. A. T., in the Indian Magazine, com- 
ments on the above as follows: 


The remarks of Mrs. ‘Turkhud evidently 
apply only to the zenana life among the 
ladies of the Native Princes, among whom 
she has an opportunity of moving. For, 
in Western India, there is no zenana 
among the upper middle classes (except 
among the Mohammedans) as in Bengal 
and other parts of India. ‘he occupations 
of the ladies visited by Mrs. Turkhud 
cannot be of any varied sort. Domestic 
management would, most certainly, not 
be one of these, because there are servants 
and attendants in plenty to see to it. But 
it is wonderful how energetic these ladies 
can be, and how able and full of resources 
in managing the States. if they find them- 
selves at any time in the position of guard- 
ians to a minor Chief. At times, even 
while the Chief is exercising his authority, 
they lead and guide his actions. And 
though, through want of knowledge of 
the world, caused by their secluded lives, 
they may, and probably do, commit mis- 
takes, that fact does not disprove what we 
say. It only proves the necessity to put 
them in possession of better knowledge - 
about the surrounding world, so that they 
may avoid making these mistakes. And 
who are so fit to do this as sympathetic 
English ladies stationed in India with 
their husbands or brothers? 

Mrs. ‘lurkhud writes about the monotony 
of the zenana life, and the want of higher 
aims and aspirations among her class of 
zenana ladies. It is so; and it ought to 
be mended. But are there no other ladies 
in India who suffer from the same com- 
plaint? The life of an ordinary English- 
woman out there is more or less wasted. 
Her daily life is something like this: In 
the morning, on getting up, perhaps a 
ride, walk, or some games of Badminton. 
then home for bath and breakfast; then 
an hour or so in copying the butler’s ac- 
counts and correspondence; now the mid- 
day visitors may be expected, so an atti- 
tude of expectancy in the drawing-room, 
with a novel from the Station library; 
after this, about two o’clock, a siesta, from 
which the **memsa’b” gets up for her five 
o’clock tea, and to drive to the band-stand, 
or to play tennis, or some such social 
gathering, till night sets in, then dinner, a 
little touch on the piano, and so to bed. 
All do not spend their lives so uselessly. 
There are grand exceptions, which stand 
out in bold relief. Such women are cher- 
ished and loved by all. But Englishwomen 
might do a great deal of useful work in 
India if they tried They must, first of 
all, acquire a: knowledge of the language. 
We have heard ignorance of any vernac- 
ular, even after many years’ stay in In- 
dia, made a boast. It should rather be 
shame if some such knowledge be not ac- 
quired after, say,three years’ residence. No 
one wouldexpect that this knowledge should 
be perfect; but there should be enough of 
it to enable English ladies to carry on 
conversation with native ladies. Only 
after the acquisition of this can an English- 
woman begin to make herself useful, and 
so break the ennui of an up-country Sta- 
tion, from which ennui, as a rule, she suf- 
fers, and from which she’ hungers to 
escape by getting up balls, picnies, ete. 

We do not find fault with recreations. 
Tet there be rides, drives, balls, and pic- 
nics; but let these not be the main objects, 
instead of the subordinate part in life. 

It would, probably, be urged that the 
climate is 30 much against the sort of life 
indicated here that many English women 
would not stand the strain, but would 
break down completely. Again, that 
poor climate! What do those few say 
who have tried the experiment? It is, no 
doubt, possible to do too much of even a 
good thing; but to do nothing at all for 
fear of doing too much is rather curious. 
If Englishwomen in India were to interest 
themselves a little more about their Indian 
sisters, to think of them with sympathy 
and affection. to hold out the hand, of 
friendship and love to them, and in visiting 
native ladies were to drop a little of the 


red from the same complaint and | 


| houses, and penitentiaries in 1880. 





consciousness of their high position as the 
wives or daughters of some Government 
official, whose visit is supposed to confer 
some high honor—if they would simply 
put aside all such nonsense, which partakes 
neither of womanly dignity nor sweet. 
ness, and go as from one sister’s house to 
that of another, they will find that native 
ladies will not be slow to respond, but wil] 
give a hundred-fold for what they receiye 
and love and respect them. By the simple 
means of carrying honest love and affeo. 
tion into Indian households, English. 
women would do more to reform native 
society and to consolidate the Empire than 
any number of statesmen can do. Ene. 
lishwomen leading such lives in India have 
been and are still to be found, but they 
are far too few. We want more. While 
we can now count them by units. we want 
to count them by thousands; and we want 
every Englishwoman out there to help ip 
the good work and thus, while saving her. 
self from herself, elevate her native 
sisters. uM. A, 2, 
or 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS, 


A German lady, Miss Marie Reinde, {s 
conducting a daily newspaper in Germany 
with great ability and success. 

(Jueen Christina, of Spain, undertakes 
the maintenance and education of the chil- 
dren of those who perished during the re. 
cent tornado. ‘ 

Miss Leigh conducts a flourishing home 
in Paris, where, since its establishment, 
5,000 women and girls have found help 
and protection. 

‘There may be delays, but there will not 
be eventual defeat for the cause of woman 
suffrage.—Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat and 
Chronicle. 

Mr. Sidney Morse, of Boston, is model- 
ling a bust of Oliver Wendell Holmes. Mr, 
Morse has recently completed busts of 
John Brown, Carlyle, and Emerson. 

A new employment for women is the in- 
laying of furniture with ivory and other 
forms of marquetry. Woman's delicacy 
of touch is said to be particularly desira- 
ble in this business. 

Jane Welsh Carlyle said she always 
liked to be learning something—another 
language, or anything that required study 
and effort, because she never felt so young 
as when she had a dictionary before her. 

Mrs. Helen ‘I’. Clark, of Northumber- 
land, Pa.. has been deservedly promoted 
from third assistant to first assistant of the 
High School of that city. Thus women 
win their way to higher positions by proved 
capacity and eminent faithfulness. 

Miss Furtado Heine has for some years 
kept, in Paris, at her own expense, a dis- 
pensary, at which from four to five hun- 
dred children are daily treated. She has 
now given it over to the State, having en- 
dowed it with a yearly income of £4,000, 

Lilian Walker, sixteen, showed herself a 
heroine at ‘Taunton Tuesday, by saving the 
life of Mrs. Albert Cummings, who was 
going to drown herself in acrazy fit. The 
girl rushed into the water after the wom- 
an, and succeeded in holding her until 
help could be had. 

Women stand relatively well in the na- 
tional statistics of inmates of jails, work- 
Of the 
total number of 58,609 so confined, 53,604 
were males, 5005 women, 45,802 natives, 
12,807 foreigners, 41,861 whites, and 16,- 
748 colored.—Herald. 

The trustees of the University of Ver- 
mont, Burlington, purpose adding $500,000 
to the general fund with which to enter 
the second century in 1891, the increased 
expenses in the meantime being met by 
the University Century, an association of 
100 shares, each share assessable for $50. 

Mrs. E. A. Landfear, of Meriden, State 
organizer of the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, is very low and uncon- 
scious at Mrs. Alvord’s, in Torrington. 
‘Two weeks ago she went there to lecture. 
It was a very hot day, she was over- 
come by the heat, and has since been very 
sick. 

The Metropolitan Association for Be- 
friending Young Servants in London is 
doing a good work. Last year over 6,000 
girls were helped by the Society, more 
than 5,000 being provided with situations, 
others being boarded and lodged when out 
of place, and many being helped with 
clothes. 

Two worthy middle-aged sisters, Fanny 
and Alice Jones (one of them a confirmed 
invalid), living in an almshouse in a small 
Devonshire village, give employment to 
over sixty poor girls and women in glove- 
making. Fanny Jones receives the cut-out 
material, instructs the workers, and de 
spatches the gloves to a London house for 
sale. 

Mrs. Martia L. Berry, treasurer of the 
K. E. S. A., advises the holding of a fair 
to raise funds for the State Society. She 
writes that she is one hundred and twenty- 
five miles from home, with a team, on 4 
claim with Miss Lida E. Fisher. She says 
she has been hoeing and planting and 
hauling water since she has been there. 

A new departure in Congregationalism 
has taken root in Iowa, a woman having 
been installed in pastoral work and labor- 
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ing with marked success. ‘This was re- 
jorted at the State Ministerial Association 
at Marion, and the hope was expressed that 
many other women might be called to the 
same work. Paul's objections were not 
mentioned, and there was not the slightest 
expression of disapproval in the Associa- 
tion. 

A Home for Freed Women Slaves was 


opened in Cairo in January, last year, 
under the charge of an English lady. 168 
females have been receivedinto the home. 
Many of them are Abyssinian girls, smug- 
gled into the country by Mussulman pil- 
grims returning from Mecca. Some have 
been provided with situations as servants 
in the houses of Christian Syrians or Copts ; 
others are attending Miss Whateley’s Mis- 
sion School. 

Some 40,000 young girls labor in work- 
rooms and factories within one mile of the 
Bank of Englind. What, asks the Pall- 
Mall Gazette, are these girls, after their 
long day’s work is over, to do with their 
leisure? At present they go to music- 
halls, theatres, or to thestreets. A partial 
solution of the problem has been found in 
the institution of Girls’ Clubs. One of 
these clubs is in Greek Street, Soho; an- 
other in Finsbury Square. 

A new departure in church action is the 
engagement of Mrs. Goodell, the wife of 
Rev. Dr. Goodell, of the Pilgrim Congre- 
gational Church, St. Louis, as an assistant 
in the parish work of the church of which 
her husband was the late pastor. Soon 
after the death of Dr. Goodell the church 
requested Mrs. G. to remain in St. Louis 
and engage in such work as her heart and 
judgment may dictate and her home duties 
permit, and a salary of $1,200 a year was 
voted her. 

Mrs. Mary Emily Dowson, the first 
lady surgeon qualified in Great Britain, 
was invested with the Letters Testimonial 
of the Irish College of Surgeons en June 
5th, under the new power granted to it by 
its charter of 1885. ‘This lady is wife of a 
gentleman who is practising as an engineer 
in London. She obtained her education at 
the London School of Medicine for Wom- 
en, and produced all the evidences of study 
required by the London College of Sur- 
geons, besides her diploma of L.K.Q.C.P.1. 
(License of the King and Queen's College 
of Physicians, Ireland). 

A society called “L’ Union Internation- 
ale des Amies Filles” has been 
founded, perfected, and carried on by 
women. Its aim is to protect girls of all 
nationalities who have left the paternal 
roof, and are beset by any difliculties or 
dangers, and to help them gain a living. 
The general bureau is at Neuchatel (Switz- 
erland), with branches, homes, and regis- 
ter offices all over France, in Algiers, Ger- 
many, and England. 


des Jeunes 


Georgia's chain-gang system is a barba- 
rous institution of which the outside world 
only gets occasional and imperfect views. 
The insurrection in the Dade coal mines 
has been suppressed. The brief despatch 
announcing this fact said: ‘As soon as 
they were all securely shackled the ring- 
leaders were soundly flogged. ‘Their cries 
for mercy were pitiful. The whipping is 
still in progress.””. Women’s influence is 
sadly needed in the government of Georgia. 

To Miss Cons, the manager, is due the 
success of the Royal Victoria Coflee Hall, 
in London, England. Formerly a music- 
hall of the worst character, it was re- 
opened on a temperance basis, with the 
view of providing lectures, concerts, and 
other entertainments for working people, 
free from the evils which prevail in ordi- 
nary musie-halls. Here they can enjoy 
warinth, light, and comfort, a comfortable 
meal, and varied amusement at a very 
small charge; and in the course of twelve 
months no less than 170,000 persons have 
availed themselves of these advantages. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Society 
for Promoting the Employment of 
Women, held in London, Engiand, a few 
weeks ago, it was stated that among the 
branches of work in which women have 
proved themselves capable are, house-deco- 
ration, glass-staining, designing wall- 
papers, cretonnes, etc., wood-engraving. 
wood-carving, lithography, plan-drawing, 
type-writing, book-keeping, hair-dressing, 
and printing. The chairman, Lord For- 
tescue, bore testimony to the diligence, 
promptitude, and business capacity shown 
by the women employed in public offices. 

A year ago July 1 the change in the unit 
of weight of sealed postal matter from 
half an ounce to an ounce went into ef- 
fect, with a similar result and quite as 
marked in its extent as has followed pre- 
Vious reductions in rates. The special 
Count that was made in twenty of the 
leading offices during the last week of 
June showed an increase of 2,123,379 par- 
cels over the number mailed during the 
Corresponding week of last year, or an ad- 
vance of 19 per cent., the increase in the 
Humber of sealed parceis being 60 per 
cent. Another noticeable feature is that 
the average weight of letters mailed has 
hot materially increased. 
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A proverb in the Talmud says: “An old 
woman is a pearl in the family, but the 
house trembleth before an old man.” 
This has a meaning deeper than appears 
on the surface. A weighty secret is 
wrapped up in that proverb—the secret of 
eternal youth. The old woman is a pear! 
because she is helpful, useful, and agreea- 
ble. She takes an interest in every one’s 
welfare, and lends a friendly hand to the 
plans and projects of all. She doesn’t al- 
low herself to lose her hold on the affairs 
of life. She is still an active factor in the 
household. 

Mrs. Lizzie Carr, editor of the Bulletin 
Board, says of the ‘Texas W. C. 'T. U. Con- 
vention: ‘Our reporter is an ordained 
minister of the gospel. He has the native 
Southern horror of everything unwoman- 
ly in woman or unmanly in man. We 
anxiously awaited his criticisms on the 
personnel of our Convention. He says, 
‘The noblest-looking body I ever saw in 
convention. Not a bad or weak face 
among them. Perfectly neat, perfectly 
sweet, not a coarse voice or awkward 
motion. Above all, high and holy conse- 
eration stamped upon every brow.’ ” 

Seventeen States and one Territory have 
passed mandatory temperance education 
laws. Vermont passed a temperance edu- 
cation law in November, 1882; Michigan, 
in March, 1883; New Hampshire, June, 
1883; New York, in March, 1884; Rhode 
{sland, a much weaker law, April, 1884, 
In the winter of 1885 nine States passed 
temperance education laws in the order 
following: Alabama, Kansas, Nebraska, 
Oregon, Nevada, Maine, Wisconsin, Penn- 
sylvania, and Ma-sachusetts. 
nia was the first State to enact a temper- 
ance education law witha penalty for non- 
enforcement. 

The women of Ionia, Mich., showed their 
capacity as political tacticians in Tuesday's 
school elections. Sunday and Monday the 
city was nearly snowed under by cireu- 
lars notifying the public that certain can- 
didates were the choice of the women vot- 
This was the first intimation that the 
feminine vote proposed to come to the 
front, and not much attention was paid to 
it. Tuesday morning, however, it was 
found that the women had engaged every 


ers. 


livery carriage in the city and as many | 


private conveyances as could be secured 
from sympathizers. At the polls thirty of 
them won over so many votes that they 
carried the day by a large majority. Over 
1,300 votes were cast, and 600 of them by 
women. ‘The usual vote in the city in a 
school election is 400. Only men were 
nominated. 

Peter Doyle, an old second-hand book- 
selier, who for over twenty-five years kept 
a shop on Tenth Street, below Market, 
in Philadelphia, died suddenly in his room 
on May 5 last, without having had the ser- 
vices of a physician or nurse, and the cor- 
oner being called in, a verdict of death 
from heart-disease was rendered, and he 
was buried in the Cathedral cemetery. 
It now turns out that old Peter Doyle was 
in reality Sir Pierre D°Oyley, bart., of 
England, and the representative of a very 
old Anglo-Norman family, and hereditary 
chevalier of the military order of Cincin- 
natus. 
from Nigell D’Oyley, who went to Eng- 
land with William the Conqueror. 


Mrs. Courtenay Ilbert gave six lec- 
tures on practical narsing a few months 
ago to a class of ladies at Simla, British 
India, on the main points connected with 
the management of a sick-room. ‘Those 
who heard the lectures urged their publi- 
sation, as the advice and the recommenda- 
tions contained in her pamphlet are of great 
practical value for family nursing, and 
many will be glad to refer to it on occa- 
sions of illness. They have been printed 
by the Superintendent of Government 
Printing at Calcutta. ‘The proceeds of this 
pamphlet are applied in aid of the Nursing 
Home established lately at Simla by Mrs. 
Iibert, which has for its object the train- 
ing of nurses and of dhaees, and which, 
while under the countenance of Lady Duf- 
ferin, depends mainly on private contri- 
butions. 

The more one studies metropolitan jour- 
nalism, the more fascinating the study be- 
comes. Here is the editor of the World 
for instance, announcing thatit is an es- 
tablished rule with him—in fact, his “‘car- 
dinal principle” as a metropolitan journal- 
ist—not to engage in personal controver- 
sies. He holds that such discussions “tend 
to lower the standard of journalism, to say 
nothing of the vitiating effect upon popu- 
lar taste.” At the same time, he explains, 
he feels it an imperative public duty to re- 
mark concerning another New York edi- 
tor (whom he names) that he is a ‘social 
parasite and journalistic prostitute ;” 
a “vain and senseless man,” who does not 
possess ‘the intelligence or the sensibility 
of a wart-hog;” further, a ‘disappointed 
and cruelly thwarted mercenary weighing 
280 pounds;” and finally, a “grossly sen- 
sual and venal creature,” a “‘bilk,” and a 
“skunk !°—Hartford Courant. 
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He was the 34th in a direct line 





| “Hl. HH.” for her burial place. 


The President has pardoned R. Porter 
Lee, contined in the Buffalo penitentiary. 
In granting the pardon, President Cleve- 
land says: “I am entirely familiar with 
this case, and knew the prisoner a long 
time before his conviction. His sentence 
was generally regarded as a very severe 
He has served five vears, and what- 
ever good is ever to be wrought upon him 
individually has already been accomplish- 
ed. Atthe time of his conviction his wife, 
a noble, courageous, and devoted woman, 
and five small children, were the sufferers 
for his crime, and exacted the sympathy 
of the entire community. By her patient, 
hard labor to support her children, and 
her never-failing hope in the darkest days, 
this wife has demonstrated that she, at 
least, is entitled to clemency. [am glad 
to be able to restore to her her husband, 
and to be satisfied at the same time that 
the ends of justice are fully answered.” 


one, 


A lady who visited the burial-place of 
Helen Hunt Jackson thus describes it: 
“It was a sunny December day, with no 
snow except where there was no sun. We 
bad a fast team of horses; so we went to 
the western end of Cheyenne Caton, where 
are the seven falls, one above the other, 
reaching to the top of Cheyenne Mountain. 
At the extreme end of the cafion there is a 
semi-circle of high rock impossible to climb 
until within two or three years, since which 
time a staircase has been coustructed of 
180 steps. 
when we reached a plateau, an acre of 
which Mr. Jackson bought by request of 
It is a spot 
which she used often to visit, and as often 
noted the fact that there the sun is the 
first to strike in the morning and the last 
to leave at night. It overlooks Colorado 
Springs and Mrs. Jackson’s former home, 
but the town is so far away that it looks 
little more than a checker-board on the 
vast plains reaching to the eastern horizon, 
Iler grave is covered with kinnekanick, a 
trailing vine which grows abundantly 
there, and which resembles the box culti- 
vated in shrub form in many old New 
England gardens.” 

Plain girls are recommended by a New 
York paper, which has noted as almost in 
variable the fact that the girls and wom- 
en who figure in sensational despatches 
are always described as *‘young and beau- 
tiful.” **A young and beautiful girl” at 
Oshkosh ran away with a tramp; another 
at Dodgeville, Mo., wasted her husband's 
money in rollereskating, and compelled 
him to enter New York city polities fora 
living; a third, at Blue Lick City, Iowa, 
used the first loaf of bread she had baked 
to stun her mother because the latter 
chided her for passing too much of her 
time in reading patent office reports. <A 
young married woman described as a soci- 
ety belle of Seratchville, Ala., left her 
husband and sued for adivorce because he 
recommended her to sell her pie-crust to 
Secretary Whitney for plates for the new 
steel cruisers. Of one hundred heroines 
of elopements, escapades, and more seri- 
ous otfences, 79 are described as young 
and beautiful, 13 as beautiful, and 8 as oe- 
cupying high social positions. There is 
not a plain girl or woman on the list. 
Only the ecasuist will insinuate that the 


| youth, the beauty, and the social position, 





are the coinage of a reporter’s fancy, in- 
tended to increase the interest of the story. 


‘The Theatrical Mission” is one of the 
most interesting philanthropic efforts in 
London. Some 28,000 persons are mem- 
bers of the theatrical profession, including 
many little children and even babes. These 
are exposed to peculiar dangers, both 
moral and physical. Some twelve or thir- 
teen years ago, a benevolent gentleman, 
Mr. Courthorpe ‘Todd, conceived the idea 
of a mission which should furnish to its 
members means of moral and spiritual im- 
provement, self-culture, refreshment, rest, 
and recreation. It was first located in 
King Street, Covent Garden; but the num- 
bers who joined having outgrown the ae- 
commodation, a new building, called 
Macready House. has been opened in Hen- 
rietta Street. It is intended as a home, 
social club, and play-room for children 
and young people connected with the pro- 
fession; asa place of gathering for wor- 
ship, rest, and education; as an antidote 
to the deadly peril to which young girls 
and children are exposed in their artificial 
life of excitement—a life of fatigue, of 
long rehearsals, of late hours, of midnight 
homeward wanderings. Six thousand 
members are now inscribed on the books 
of the Mission. Mr. and Mrs. Courthorpe 
Todd are the active directors of this insti- 
tution, and one thousand ladies form a 
staff of letter-writers, who monthly send 
to chorus and ballet-girls, pantomime .chil- 
dren, and others, missives of friendly 
counsel, and also aid in the work by per- 
sonal conversation and by visits to their 
homes. Such an institution is deserving 
of the hearty support of the great public, 
to whose amusement the members of the 
theatrical profession, young and old, con- 
tribute so largely. 


Up we climbed for half a mile, | 





AMERICAN 
GUIDE-BOOKS. 


Edited by M. F. SWEETSER. 


The best companions of all who wish to get the 
largest possible amount of pleasure out of a summer 
journey. The history, poetry and legends of each 
locality. Scores of maps and panoramas. Prices, 
locations, views of hotels, summer resorts and routes. 
Newly revised; 400 to 500 pages each. Bound in 
flexible red cloth; $1.50 each. 

“These Guide-Books are much the best we have 
ever bad in this country, and they can challenge com- 
parison with Baedeker’s, the best in Europe. The 
volume devoted to the White Mountains ia full, pre- 
cise, compact, sensible and honest.”"— New York 
Tribune. 


THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


The Emerald Meadows of Conway. 
The Tyrolese Glens of Jackson, 
Bethlehem’'s Cool Plateau. 
The Grand Views from Jefferson. 
The Lovely Lake Country. 
Franconia’s Marvels. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


Berkshire's Noble Hills. 
Vermont's Green Mountains, 
Maine’s Lakes and Coasts. 
Nantucket and the Islands. 
Boston and Suburbs, 
Mount Desert, etc., ete., ete. 


THE MARITIME PROVINCES. 


The Land of Evangeline. 
The Bras d'Or Lakes. 
Newfoundland. 
Halifax, St. John, Quebec. 
Prince Edward Island. 
Montreal, The Saguenay. 


*At every point these books meet you with just 
the facts you wish to know; they repeat to you the 
old legend associated with this locality; they tell you 
the story of the battle fought there; they hum to you 
the song or murmur the lines in which some poet has 
enshrined events by which a spot has become memor. 
able. 
the regions named; and those who have sallied forth 
without them have omitted the really most important 
part of their equipment.”—Literary World. 


NANTUCKET SCRAPS. 
By Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN. 


OVER THE BORDER. 


With Nova Scotia Views 


$1.50, 


By Miss FE. B. CHase. 
and Map. #1.50 


WOODS AND LAKES OF MAINE. 


By Lucius L. Hiussarp. With Map and Iilus- 


trations. 85.00, 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


TICKNOR & CO., 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 
Established 1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 


x \ We wish to call attention to 

the fact that our combination 
Suits, both Cotton and Flannel, 
are made to order,and cut from 
measure in a style peculiar to 
ourselves, aud are superior to 
all others in the market. The 
Garments are made from white 
and searlet, all wool, heavy and light 
merino, gauze and cotton. The Merino 
and Wool Suits are Unshrinking. We 
warrant, good fitting and comfortable 
yurments, 


Boston. 








Ladies desiring neatness of finish and 
fine hand-sewing, with elaborate trim- 
mings, can rely upon our work as being 
FIRST-CLASS in every respect. 


Dress Reform and other Waists 
CORDED WAISTS A SPECIALTY. 
Send for descriptive catalogue. 
A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place. 
For the Relief and Cure of 


KCEN ic Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Headache, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take these, 
as they are not much larger than 
Pl LLS sugar pellets, 
, 25 Cents a Box. 
BROWN & CO.’S 
WINE OF COC NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. #1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 


405 Washington, Cor. Bedford St., Boston, 


The best and most re- 
liable BRAIN AND 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 
BY DR. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 

Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 

Andof A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave 

and Eleventh St., Washington, D. C. 


 GAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, — 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Ironed to hang straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to the CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Soden 
Street, Cambridgeport, and their wagon will call for 
the goods, which can be done up and returned in three 
days, if it is necessary, as their facilities for laundrying 
Shades and Lace Curtains have never before been 
equalled in this or any other country. 
aa Telephone number 7232. 


is on filein Philadelphia 
THIS PAPER #: is: Sscwevenee Aver 
ol e858) 
N. W. AYER A SON, our authorized agents. 


They are simply indispensable to tourists in | 
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“JULY. MAGAZINES 


NOTABLE NUMBERS. 


i 
} 
' 
| 25 CENTS.— The beautiful WIDE AWAKE for 
| July is eminently patriotic 


A Magnificent Fourth of July Number, 


Foremost is Margaret Sidney's stirring ballad of 
“The Minute Men” (“the shot heard round the 
world”), with dramatic pictures by Hy. Sandham. 
In connection with this is given a superb hoto- 
gravure supplement of French's BTATUE OF 
THE MINUTE MAN, at Coneord. Then there is 
“The Story of the Bunker Hill Powder,” told by a 
descendant of the old Durham patriot, John be 
meritt, who carried the powder on bis ox-team to 
Bunker Hill; E. 8. Brook's story, “When George 
the Third was King,” an Independence Day story, 
showing that instead of one Fourth of July we have 
really four! Also, “The Capture of the Hennepin 
Gun,” and a picturesque “Flag Drill’ for Fourth of 
July entertainments, together with the usual variety 
of stories, poems and pictures. 

10 CENTS.—-All the little Primary-8chool children 
wantOUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN to take 
with them on their summer vacation, Full of stories 
and pictures, just the book for them to sit down and 
read by themselves, 

10 CENTS.—For Sunday and week-day reading, in 
country and by sea, the girls and boys should take 
THE PANSY, entertaining and pictorial. 

5 CENTS.—Both the babies and their mammas 
need, to complete the vacation pleasure, the eweet 
and amusing BABYLAND. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers. 


). LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
| 
Books You Will Want. 


SPUN FROM FACT. 

This is Pansy’s latest book, and one of her strong- 
est. The wonderful story of intense suffering, and 
almost utter helplessness, borne for many years 
with beautiful Christian faith, suddenly changed to 
a condition of health and strength, reads like an old 
time miracle, and it is only the author's assurance of 
its absolute truth that gives it perfect credence. 


By PANSY...+.e0005. $1.50 








ETCHINGS FROM TWO LANDS. By Ciara 
M. ARTHUR. ..sseecees eoreccccccsccccses os $1.00 
The author of this instructive volume was a mis 
sionary and a missonary’s wife who left her pleasant 
New England home to goto Japan; her experience 
there, and later, in California, during her husband’s 
iliness, is told in an easy, narrative style, and will be 
read with great interest. 


WHAT IS THE BIBLE? HOW AND WHY 

WE SHOULD KEAD IT, From the French 

Of G. DR PRLIOB, ccccccscccecccceccccccces $1.00 

Simple, earnest truths, plainly put, and adapted to 

the level of every-day thinking, but strong in argu- 
ment, and capable of carrying conviction. 


Boston: D. LOTHROP & C0., Publishers. 


A PREMII 


TO THE 


Readers of * The Woman’s Journal.” 


























Arrangements have been made to supply our readers 
with a LIMITED number of proof impressions of 


Hollyer’s Fine Steel Plate Engraving, 


An admirable life-likeness of the late 


HENRY W. LONGFELLOW 


In his Library at “Craigte House,’’ Old Cambridge 
Massachusetts. 


“The Singer so much beloved has passed from sight, 
but the music of his voice is in the air.” 


lst, At the low price of #1 for the Engraving, size, 
24x32 inches. 

2d, Or we will send “*The Woman’s Journal” for 
one year to new subscribers, with the engraving, post- 
paid, on receipt of $2 50. 

3d, Or we will send the engraving FREE to any 
person sending us one new yearly subscriber at $2.50, 





CACTUS BALM. 


“Eminently de- 
lightful and whole- 
some as a Dressing 
for the Hair, and of 
especial benefit in 
relieving headache 
and nervous or neu- 
ralgic pains.’’— 
Susan C. Voeu 
(Woman’sJournal) 
Boston, Masss. 

Truly a healing 
balm and not a 
humbug; stop 
my hair from fall 
ng; made my scalp perfectly healthy, and free from 
a dry humor of several years’ standing.””—Mrs. E. F. 
FIsHER, 50 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

“Glad to testify to its efficacy as a remeay for 
Falling Hair, oo Diseases and Pimples ’—Mrs. B. 
F. Burt, 581 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 

“Eight months my I had lost my hair and was com- 
pe | bald. I had used various so-called remedies, 

ut none did me any good until I tried Cactus Balm, 
I have used six bottles in all, and Jnow have a gocd 
head of hair about eight inches long, thick, glosay 
and of natural color.’’-—Mrs.8. Remick, Hyde Park, 

ass. 

“Cooling and Refreshing; unrivalled as a dressing 
for the hair; does not color white or gray hair a dirt 
yellow, as all others du.”"—Mrs. H. V, Cuaptn, 3 
Chestnut 8t., Albany, N. Y. 

RECOMMENDED and for sale in 50-cent and $1 
packages by leading Druggists and Hairdressers, and 
by yb BROTHERS, Proprietors, 349 Washing- 
ton Street. 





LADIES’ LUNCH 
5 
23 AVON STREET. 
Delicious Coffee and Tea, including Cream, 5 cts.; 
Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cts.; Tenderloin Steak, 25 cts.; 
Soups, Meats, Vegetables, and Pastry, &c., of delicate 
cooking and serving. All the luxuries and delicacies 


of the season cooked to order at very reasonable prices ; 
ample Dressing Rooms for Ladies. 
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Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the Editors. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 

business of the paper, must be addressed to box 3658, 
Boston. Registered Letters or P. O. money order, 
or Express Co.'s moncy order, may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters pot registered at the 
riek of the sender. 

Subscribers are requested to note the expiration of 
their subscriptions and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

The receipt of the paper is a suflicient receipt for 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. 


THE FORGOTTEN WOMAN. 


The speech of Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch in 
1885 before the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which he is presi- 
dent, was entitled **The Forgotten Woman 
in Massachusetts.” So strong were the 
facts, figures, and logic, that the Associa- 
tion put it into a tract to ensure it a wider 
circulation. They have since put it into 
every library in the State which has a 


reading-room. 

The speech deals with facts, substan- 
tiated by statistics, which show the disad- 
vantage at which working women are 
placed as compared with working men. 
“By the tables of the Bureau of Statistics 
of Labor for 1881 it appears,” says Mr. 
Bowditch, “that the general condition of 
the women was worse than that of the men. 
In the manufacture of boots and shoes the 
poorest-paid man earned $1.15 a week 
more than the best paid woman. In cabi- 
net-making, embracing upholstery, the 
poorest-paid man got $4 19 a week more 
than the best-paid woman. In the cloth- 
ing business the highest wages paid toa 
woman was $4.22 a week less than the 
lowest sum paid toa man; and so in the 
manufacture of metals and metallic goods 
(fine work), the highest-paid woman re- 
ceived $4.37 a week less than the lowest- 
paid man (pp. 420, 421, 424). 

‘Even when doing the same kind of 
work, and work which a woman plainly 
can do as well as a man, the woman inva- 
riably received less wages than the man. 
In the manufacture of cotton goods the 
men mule-spinners received $1.57 a week, 
men frame-spinners received $1 a week, 
and men ring-spinners (the third hands) 
received $3.66 a week more than wom- 
en received who did precisely the same 
kind of work. Girls, as spare hands in 
reeling and warping, earned $5.11 « week 
less than men, though reckoned as second 
hands at the same work. In the cloth- 
room women were paid $2 49 a week less 
than the men. In the manufacture of mu- 
sical instruments women action-makers 
earned $6.50 less per week than the men. 
In the manufacture of paper, girl finishers 
earned $4.73 less than the men, and less 
even than the boys engaged. Men proof- 
readers received $12.48 a week more than 
women proof-readers. Women press-feed- 
ers were paid $2.79 a week less than the 
men, and women book-compositors receiv- 
ed $4 a week less than men. In the manu- 
facture of rubber goods, women rubber- 
workers received $3 45, and women spool- 
ers received $2.58 a week less than the 
men doing the same kind of work. In the 
manufacture of woollen goods, women 
sarders earned $2.73, and women spinners 
earned $2.87, and women weavers earned 
$1.08 less than the men doing the same 
kind of work (13th Ann. Rep., pp. 422, 
426); and so the story runs all through. 

‘It is impossible to believe that this uni- 
form difference in wages paid to men and 
women can be owing to any similar uni- 
form difference in the ability of the opera- 
tive to do the work. Because many of 
these occupations are ones in which a wom- 
an would certainly do as good work, and 
might very naturally be expected to, and 
no doubt does, excel as a worker, and yet 
they always receive less than men.” 

The law exempts from sale or execution 
for debt **necessary wearing apparel and 
ten dollars of her wages.” ‘‘Butif her em- 
ployer fails,” says Mr. Bowditch, ‘she goes 
into insolvency. gets a discharge from his 
debts, and begins life over again, free and 
clear of all claims. 

‘‘During the proceedings. he is allowed 
by law, out of the estate, for the necessa- 
ry support of himself and each member of 
his family, such sum, not exceeding three 
dollars a week for each one, and for such 
time, not exceeding two months, as the 
judge may order; and if he is requested to 
attend on the judge, or the assignee, he re- 
ceives one dollar a day in addition (Pub. 
Stat. Chap. 157, Sec. 99). That is to say, 
the law provides some adequate means of 
support for the debtor and his family for 
two months after his failure; but for the 
woman operative it makes no provision 
whatever; she may starve for all the law 
cares, unless she can obtain credit.” 

Mr. Bowditch shows how rarely it would 
be possible for a working woman to avail 
herself of the bankrupt law. Then he 
shows how the ‘*2,700 licensed liquor-shops 
and 1,300 unlicensed ones tempt the under- 
fed unfortunates to their ruin, the State 
receiving one-fourth of the license fees 
into the State treasury. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars are so paid, every dollar 
of which is blasted with the groans and 
tears of women whose lives have been 
spoiled of all enjoyment by the liquor 
sold by the consent of this Common- 
wealth.” 

Next Mr. Bowditch shows the trifling 
protection women receive by the laws in 
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ease of crimes against chastity, and the 
difference in the case of women and men. 
He asks, “Will a State that allows the 
lives of women to be crushed so easily 
trouble itself much to protect their prop- 
erty?” 

‘lo show how little protection is really 
given to the property of married women, 
Mr. Bowditch calls ‘tattention to the two 
rules of law (I.) that husbands and wives 
cannot contract with each other, and (II ) 
that they cannot testify as to private con- 
versations with each other,—under one or 
both of which rules it is perfectly easy for 
a husband to swindle his wife out of her 
property.” 

Cases are given from the Supreme Court 
teports where this fraud has been legally 
successful. 

**Under the first rule, Mrs. Ward Jackson 
lost $900 which she had lent her husband 
(10 Cush, 550, 1852). Mrs. Daniel P. Nye 
lost $5,285, which she had loaned to her 
husband, and for which he had given her 
notes, and on which he had paid her inter- 
est during his life (7 Allen, 176, 1863). 
Mr. James Gay indorsed over to his wife 
Kingsley’s note for $889 as a present, and 
afterwards went into insolvency, and the 
assignee was decided to be owner of the 
note (11 Allen 345, 1865). Mrs. Wm. 
Frye was cheated out of $3,000, which at 
her husband's request she had applied to 
the payment of his debts, and for which 
in order to secure her he had executed a 
mortgage to a trustee for her benetit (14 
Allen, 36. 1867). 

‘*Under the second of these rules, Emily 
Jacobs placed in her husband’s hands 
$918.11, the sume being her sole and sepa- 
rate property, to be invested in United 
States bonds, and he promised so to do; 
but nevertheless used the money in his 
business, and died insolvent, though leav- 
ing several thousand dollars. As the de- 
posit of the money with the husband, and 
his agreement to invest, could only be 
proved by testifying as toa private con- 
versation between husband and wife, the 
Supreme Court rejected the testimony, and 
refused to interfere in her behalf. Finally, 
however, the administrator of her hus- 
band’s estate was authorized by the Pro- 
bate Court to compromise her claim, by 
paying to her of $225, and to the attorneys 
8200! ‘That is, these rules of law devised 
by men alone, and to which no woman 
ever consented, cheated these women ont 
of their property; and these laws may be 
used to effect the same results to-day. 

**But,” says Mr. Bowditch, “the laws as 
they now stand, represent the best work 
that men legislating by themselves alone 
have been able to accomplish. Even the 
wicked law against abduction has been re- 
vised twice since 1845, when It was enact- 
ed, first in 1860 and again in 1882, and no 
improvement was thought of by men 
either time. 

“Ts it not plain that the only adequate 
remedy for these legal wrongs on women 
is to extend suffrage to them?’ 

The above extracts show something of 
the scope and spirit of this remarkable es- 
say on The Forgotten Woman of Massa- 
chusetts.” 

A wide audience could be made for it if 
those who go on their summer vacation 
would take it for free distribution. It is 
for sale at the office of the WOMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL in packages of one hundred for 
tweuty cents. If sent by mail, the post- 
age will be ten cents more. Let it be or- 
dered in large quantities and so distrib- 
uted that public attention may be called 
to the wrongs which Massachusetts should 


remedy. L. 8. 
a —eo——____—___ 
IMMEDIATE UNCONDITIONAL ENFRAN- 
CHISEMENT. 


In the struggle against slavery, one of 
the greatest obstacles with which the abo- 
litionists had to contend was the luke- 
warmness of anti-slavery men, who depre- 
cated extreme measures, on the ground 
that the times were not ripe for them. 
Abolition would come in God's good time, 
they said, and any attempt to hasten it 
would be mischievous and futile. If such 
counsels could have prevailed, the negro 
would be in bondage to-day. ° 

So, too, from the very beginning of the 
woman suflrage agitation, the worst difli- 
culty we have had to meet has been the 
well-meant refusal of most men who call 
themselves suffragists to make any positive 
effort to bring the question into practical 
politics. From Charles Sumner, who put 
the word ‘‘male” for the first time into the 
United States Constitution, while he 
avowed his belief that ‘tin the progress of 
civilization women will vote,’ down to the 
average Republican, Democrat, and Mug- 
wump of 1886, ‘‘woman suffrage in the 
Millennium” is a very common and a very 
cheap philosophy. It is so easy and so 
comfortable,—this reference of trouble- 
some questions to posterity, this quiet put- 
ting aside of immediate duty. 

Gradual enfranchisement for woman is 
just as unphilosophical a method of advo- 
cacy as was gradual emancipation for 
the negro slave thirty years ago. Either 
woman's disfranchisement is right or it is 
wrong. If right, the movement to enfran- 
chise her has no basis; if wrong, then her 
exclusion is the greatest of political 
wrongs, and the height of social injustice. 
Government itself is a usurpation and a 
fraud, so long as one-half the citizens are 
ruled despotically by the other half, under 
the forms of a republic. 





If suffrage is a right, then we have no 
right to ignore woman's right to it in our 
political action. If we vote at all, we are 
bound to vote as involuntary custodians of 
the political rights of persons who are re- 
duced to political nonentities. Our vote is 
not alone our yote; it is the woman's vote 
also. Whenever men wake up to the fact 
that they are the involuntary holders of 
stolen goods, unauthorized trustees for 
rightful proprietors, they will question 
candidates, and help elect or defeat the 
men who will vote to restore their stolen 
property to the rightful owners. Suffra- 
gists have no moral right to vote for a leg- 
islator or congressman, governor or presi- 
dent, who is not a friend of woman suf- 
frage. As for parties, both have been 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. 
In Massachusetts both have given pledges 
and then failed to fulfil them; yet to form 
a third party or any party solely on one 
issue is impossible. Parties represent 
classes rather than principles. 

Consistent suffragists, therefore, can no 
longer be bound by strict party ties; they 
must vote for the candidate who is sound 
on the main question, provided he is a man 
of integrity. The main question is to 
promote government of the people, by the 
people, for the people—men and women. 

Women have as yet no votes except for 
school committee. But their attitude should 
be the same as that of their friends among 
the voters. They should work gently 
but persistently to defeat every candidate 
who is opposed to woman suffrage. Per- 
suasion, argument, and conciliation should 
be thoroughly tried. When these fail in 
any given case, then every effort should be 
used to elect some one else in his stead. 

It is certainly true that women, far more 
than men, are wise in avoiding open antag- 
onisms. Above all, they should never let 
political controversy degenerate into per- 
sonal quarrel. With motives and inten- 
tions in public men we have nothing to do; 
with their actions, everything. On the 
other hand, women owe it to themselves, 
to other women, and to their cause, to 
“force the fighting,’ whevever and wher- 
ever it is practicable. The defeat of Mr. 
Sayward, in Ward 20, four years ago, cost 
us temporarily some Republican votes 
But it has given us in that ward two votes 
for woman suffrage every year since. If 
as effective a fight could be made in every 
representative district, woman suffrage 
would be carried in a year. 

At present, we are evidently gaining 
year by year. ‘To what that is due is a 
very interesting and important question. 
We believe it is directly due to the holding 
of meetings and the formation of leagues. 
‘To what else is the change due? Let us 
follow these up for the next three years, 
and we may reasonably hope for further 
gains. One thing is certain: whenever 
either party feels the desire to conciliate 
us, the scale will turn suddenly; full mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage will be granted; 
woman will become a factor in State poli- 
tics; and the day of her redemption will 
have come. Those who think otherwise 
should suggest some other cause. 

H. B. B. 
—_eoo—_____ 


THE RIGHT SPIRIT. 


We are often tempted to print the pri- 
vate letters which come to us so full of 
earnest interest, and so warm with appro- 
val of the WOMAN's JOURNAL and sym- 
pathy for the cause, that they are a con 
stant benediction. In this case we yield 
to the temptation, and give a letter from a 
woman not yet even used to our language, 
but alive to the sense of justice and the 
spirit of liberty. She writes as follows: 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

Send me No. 11 of your paper, and 
some assorted leaflets—about a quarter's 
worth, please. 

I am subscriber—maybe the onest one 
in White Cloud—and get the JOURNAL by 
a newsdealer in the city. I spoke to him 
about No. 11 without any success, which 
make me to write directly, because [ want 
my papers perfect if possible. 

WOMAN’S JOURNAL suites me better than 
any other paper I saw before, though 
I have not been long enough in this coun- 
try to understand the language as [ wanted 
or to know the laws as I ought to. 

We need some leaflets up West because 
woman suffrage has too few advocates and 
too few friends, and it is pityful to hear 
women who don’t understand their own 
interest. My wishing is that WoMAN’'s 
JOURNAL might entertain every Western 
home. 


When the spirit which prompted this let- 
ter becomes more general among men and 
women, the political rights of women will 
soon be secured. L. 8. 





+ 
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A PHILOSOPHICAL PICNIC. 


A delightful interlude in the sessions of 
the Concord School of Philosophy was a 
garden party, or, as it was humorously 
entitled by some of the participants, a 
philosophical picnic, given last week 
by Mrs. D. Lothrop, wife of the well- 
known Boston publisher, at her charming 
residence, ‘‘Wayside,” the former home of 
Hawthorne. It was an impromptu affair, 





suggested by some of the younger sages. 
and all the more enjoyable on that account. 

Among the ladies present were Miss 
Elizabeth P. Peabody, Mrs. Whiton-Stone, 
Mrs. Harriette R. Shattuck, Mrs. Maria 8. 
Porter, Mrs. Elseffer, Mrs. Bigelow, Mrs. 
Thompson, of Cambridge, Mrs. Davis 
and Miss Webster, of Boston. Mrs. Wil- 
cox, Mrs. Willard, Mrs. Preston, Miss 
Wheildon, of Concord, Miss Daly, of New 
York, Mrs. and Miss Mann, Miss Conway. 
daughter of Moncure D. Conway, Miss 
Lombard, Miss Kenyon, Miss Hastings, 
and others. 
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HALF-PAID CHILD-LABOR IN BOSTON. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

With a sense of duty and an earnest de- 
sire to improve the condition of the over- 
worked and underpaid children and young 
women employed in the large mercantile 
establishments of the city, the Central La- 
bor Union of Boston recently sent a com- 
mittee to request such concerns to pledge 
themselves not to require more than nine 
hours actual work per day from children 
of fifteen years of age and under, or from 
young women between the ages of six- 
teen and twenty, in their employ; and at 
the same time to allow one hour for dinner. 
‘These houses were also requested to pledge 
themselves to pay not less than $2 per 
week to children, nor less than $4.50 to 
young women in their employ and of the 
respective ages above mentioned. ‘The re- 
sult of the work of that committee, or so 
much of it as relates to the largest stores 
visited, is here published. 

In accordance with the object aforesaid, 
Mr. Jordan, of the firm of Jordan, Marsh 
and Co. was interviewed by the committee. 
He said that the firm was working less 
than nine hours a day, but intimated that 
it was impossible to conform to the re- 
quest of the Union in respect to wages. 
When pressed for an affirmative or nega- 
tive answer, Mr. Jordan said that he could 
not make any pledges without a previous 
consultation with Mr. Marsh, who was 
travelling. 

The firm of R. H. White and Co. posi- 
tively refused to obligate itself to do any- 
thing specified in the statements submitted 
to it for its signature. 

When the former company was asked 
how young women could support them- 
selves on $2 per week, it replied that no 
such person was ever employed by it un- 
less she lived with her parents, or with 
relatives or friends, or at the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. <A simi- 
lar answer was made by the latter compa- 
ny, with the exception that boarding and 
lodging were not stated to be among the 
conditions on which employment was 
given. 

W. 5. Butler and Co. pledged themselves 
without reserve to do all that the Union 
requested. Mr. Butler stated that they 
paid 35 per week to the young women and 
$3 per week to the boys in their employ; 
and that after a fair trial a girl would be 
discharged if she proved herself not to be 
worth that amount. In corroboration of 
these statements the books were shown, 
and but one exception was discovered, that 
of a boy who was receiving $2.50 per week. 

C. F. Hovey and Co. make less than 
nine hours the maximum hours of a day's 
work for all their employees ; and said that 
they were paying their cash-boys and girls 
$2 50 per week and $450 to their female 
employees, between the ages already spec- 
ified. 

N. D. Whitney and Co. demand less than 
nine hours’ service from their help, and 
said that they paid $2.50 per week to the 
boys, and more than $4.50 to the young 
women in their employ. 

Lyman Gibbs said that his employees 
were doing business on a nine-hour plan. 
He said that he would not take a young 
woman into his establishment who was 
not worth $6 a week; that if a girl was fit 
to be employed in a store at all, she ought 
to be worth $1 per day. Mr. Gibbs sub- 
mitted his books to the committee for ex- 
amination, and the statement in reference 
to wages was found correct. 

Shepard, Norwell and Co., Chandler 
and Co., W. H. Zinn and Co., and R. and 
J. Gilchrist, regarded the visit of the com- 
mittee as an attempt to infringe on indi- 
vidual rights. ‘he first-named firm spoke 
complainingly of the annoying visits of 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children and of the school inspectors, 
while the last establishment thought that 
the methods of labor organizations were 
utterly wrong, and suggested that the one 
thing for each to do was to mind his own 
business. The committee said if money- 
making were the chief aim of life, then it 
was wrong for any one to be interested in 
the welfare of the community. 

Brine & Norcross sent the subjoined 
letter to the Union after it had been visited 
by the committee. 

To the Central Labor Union: 

In reply to your request that we sign an agree- 

ment in regard to wages paid to young women 


and boys, we have to say that we have never em- 
ployed boys at less than $2.50 per week for be- 





ginners, and have never employed girls at less 


~ 
than $4 for beginners. We give those who have 
been with us six months one week, and those 
who have been with us a year or more two weeka’ 
vacation in the summer, and pay them for the 
time. 

Some houses who pay only $2 per week for 
beginners, compel their help totake three to six 
weeks in winter and summer and lose their time 
themselves, so as to reduce the expenses jn the 
dull season. 

While we do not care to sign the paper syp, 
mitted to us, and will not at present agree to pay 
$4.50 instead of $4, we would be glad if, “by the 
agitation of the labor question,” the houses that 
pay from 350,000 to $100,000 to the newspapers 
and only $2 per week to American young women 
from the high school, could be induced to come 
up to $4 per week, and we and the public woulg 
certainly hold the opinion that you had accom. 
plished a good work. We respectfully refer you 
to our statement of “Truths that need to be 
told,” of which we sent out 20,000 during the 
past year, and which fact seems to us a sufficient 
reason for saying to you that the parties who ae. 
knowledge that they pay only $2 per week for 
beginners are the ones whose signaturés should 
first be obtained. Yours very respectfully, 

Brine & Norcross, 

In conclusion, the committee would say 
that in its judgment, the facts which haye 
been presented should be sufficient to 
cause their readers to concentrate all their 
moral force on some determined line of 
action; and what attitude, they ask, ought 
to be assumed towards those gigantic mer. 
cantile establishments which pay only g2 
per week to hundreds of young women, 
thereby grinding fortunes every year out 
of an unorganized and helpless class of 
workers ?—aggravating the evils of prosti- 
tution and crime, and sapping the very 
foundations of domestic and public happi- 
ness. MARK COURANT, President. 

JOHN BROYDRICK, Secretary, 
a 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD IN JULY. 


The Island of Martha's Vineyard is cer. 
tainly an uncommonly lovely place. The 
wild roses and other flowers—especially a 
pink and yellow lupine, of which there 
are great clumps—are a delight to the 
eye. One of the little side-roads, slanting 
oft towards the south, was so full of lu- 
pines as to be a picture. A picturesque 
family group came down to the road to 
watch us, for the passage of strangers is 
an unaccustomed spectacle. The mother 
young and comely, thin, but with a very 
good color; the baby brown, silent, and 
demure; a boy of ten,—a goblin-like fig. 
ure, in a straw hat too big for his head, 
which came down over his forehead and 
half extinguished him. His black eyes 
fairly gleamed with excitement, and seem- 
ed as big as saucers; he looked all eyes. 
He, too, was brown as a berry. ‘There 
was a damsel of seventeen, a picture of 
perfect health, really radiant. Soon after, 
two young ladies hailed us from a carriage, 
blooming and beaming; then turned round 
and drove before us, first one popping a 
blue-crested head out of the left side of 
the carriage, to look back at us, and then 
the other popping out a red-crested head 
from the right side. On reaching the gray, 
secluded house, two little dogs welcomed 
us with so much jumping and wagging of 
tails that it quite warmed my heart to 
them. The-swamps are charming with 
white azaleas, wild roses, elder blossoms, 
and all sorts of sweet things; and we 
have the hills, with their cloud-shadows, 
and the wonderful sea. C. 

oo oo 
INDUSTRIES OF WOMEN, (No. 7.) 





One of the many responses to my articles 
on the Industries of Women comes to me 
from Missouri. Se We 


WOMAN’S WORK IN KANSAS CITY. 

For some months [ have been a resident 
of Kansas City, and have taken care to 
learn the condition of working-women 
here with a view to this letter. On the 
whole, [ find that women’s work and 
women’s wages here compare very favor- 
ably with the same in other cities. Any 
respectable woman, in fairly good health, 
who has a fair share of energy and 
courage, can earn a comfortable living 
and lay something by. ‘There is always a 
good demand here for good workwomen 
in the many laundries of the city. The 
wages at first are from one dollar to one 
dollar and a quarter per day. ‘Those who 
work by the piece earn about the same. 
One who proves herself trusty, honest, and 
reliable can soon earn fifteen dollars per 
week. Women can always find employ- 
ment in the ‘overall’ factories, at a dollar 
a day. The fat-rendering establishments 
and soap-factories pay a little more. Dress- 
makers, seamstresses, and other sewing- 
women are always in demand, and earn 
good wages. ‘here is little call for lady 
clerks, and there are more teachers than 
schools here; but music-teachers are in 
great demand. One lady, who took her 
first music-lesson when she was thirty 
years old, is now, five years later, support- 
ing herself and helping support her mother 
and sister by giving music-lessons. Every 
music-teacher that I know has more pu- 
pils than she can attend to. ‘There is 
little demand for nurses for the sick, 
though really good nurses earn a com- 
fortable living. Several ladies practise 
medicine here, and do fairly well. Many 
women living in the country bring in milk, 
butter, fruits and vegetables, of their owD 
raising, and so earn a comfortable living 
for themselves and children; and even, 
sometimes, help their husbands in paying 
saloon-bills. ‘There is always a great de- 
mand here for domestic servants. A girl 
who can do general housework fairly well 
will receive three dollars a week, and often 
she has neither baking nor washing to do. 
Chamber-maids and dining-room girls get 
the same wages; nurses get a little more; 
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a girl who can cook a really good 
meal, and who is neat, sober, and respect- 
able, will earn from four to eight dollars 
a week in a private family, or something 
more ina hotel. : 

In the late papers I find the following 
“wants :” 

“An elderly woman who will make her- 
self useful in a family where there are 
two children; wages $4.” “An elderly 
woman to wash dishes for $3 a week.” “A 

ood cook for family of three; wages 86." 
“A good girl for general housework, in 
family of four; no children; no washing; 
¢4;" and many others. f 

Now, this does not mean wealth; but it 
does mean independence and comfort. One 
can live very cheaply here. Rooms in 
respectable, but not too pleasant localities. 
can be rented for a small sum. ‘Two wom- 
en, whose joint income is fifteen dollars a 
week, rent one large room, with a closet 
and the use of cellar, coal-house, etc., for 
four dollarsa month. A red curtain di- 
yides the room intwo. ‘The furniture is 
old but decent, and cost but a few dollars. 
One of these women works ina laundry, the 
other in a factory. They usually buy a 
ham sandwich and a glass of milk at 
noon. Breakfast and supper they cook 
for themselves ‘The cost of food, fuel, 
and lights for the two is only four dollars 
a week. They live very well, with plenty 
of good bread, butter, potatoes, meat, tea, 
coffee, milk, beans, rice, eggs, ete. Of 
course they must use good judgment in 
buying, and cannot indulge in the earliest 
fruit nor the first green peas, but they 
have plenty, and the best of its kind. A 
sister, who teaches in the country, comes 
to them often of a Saturday, and the three 
are merry and independent. ‘They are 
talking now of adopting a little girl. Both 
expect to earn larger wages soon, and 
then they will rent another room. The 
teacher has earned enough to buy a good 
organ, and will buy one as soon as they 
have room for it. 

Women go shabbily dressed, and eat 
poor and scanty food, here as elsewhere. 
They are not the women who take care of 
themselves, but the other women with 
“protectors.” H. T. 
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SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR. 


and 





OFFICE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS ) 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION, 
5 Park St., Boston, Aug. 1, 1886. 
Dear Friend: 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association and its auxiliary Clubs, 
Leagues and friends have decided to fur- 
ther the Woman Suffrage movement in the 
State by a 

FESTIVAL AND BAZAAR, 
to be held at 
Music HALL 
and BUMSTEAD HALL, 
Dee. 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1886. 

Our object is to unite our strength, so- 
cially, to assist local clubs already organ- 
ized and to raise a $5,000 fund to aid the 
further organization of the State. 

WHAT CAN WE DO TO HELP? YOU 

MAY ASK. 

I, Make your own donation early. Solicit 
money and contributions of articl+s. 

II. Send for some of the 5,000 season 
tickets of admission for the entire week, 
at $1 each, which can be had at this office. 

III. Call attention to the Festival in your 
local papers and ask for co-operation. 

Keep a book for pledges of money, sea- 
son tickets, and articles. Ask all your 
friends to give some useful or ornamental 
article to the Bazaar. Take their names and 
addresses, and give directions when and 
where to send the articles to you, marked 
with the cost and retail price. 

Get your orders for holiday presents in 
advance and take steps to fill them. Get 
donations from your farmers and mer- 
chants; anything salable, whether useful 
or ornamental, and send all to the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, 

Miss Cora ScoTT POND, 

5 Park Street, Boston; 
the earlier the better. Miss Pond will be 
found at 5 Park Street every Monday after 
Sept. 1, from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 

After considering the above, please an- 
swer the following questions, as early as 
Sept. 15: 

1. Will you assist in some way, and 
how? 

2. How many season tickets will you 
take ? 

Clubs and Leagues of each county are 
expected to furnish and attend their own 
county tables, divided according to the 
number of organizations in that county. 
Club, League and County Banners should 
be provided to mark your headquarters. 
All donations outside of the Clubs will be 
Classified for the general Bazaar tables. 

80 per cent. of the proceeds of the sea- 
son tickets sold by each Club will go to 
the State fund and 20 per cent. to its own 
local work. Each Club will also receive 
one-fifth of the net receipts from its own 
contributions for its immediate local work. 
The entire fund will be used later within 
the State. 

There will be no raffling, no exorbitant 
prices, correct change will be returned to 
the buyer, and the Bazaar carried on upon 
business principles. 

The Restaurant will furnish meals at 
Teasonable rates; reduced fares will be 
obtained, if possible, upon all the roads 
for those who attend, and those appointed 





in charge of tables will be provided with 
lodging and boarded at the Restaurant. 

The General Programme will be: 

SOCIAL REUNION, 
BAZAAR, 
RESTAURANT, 
Music, 
ADDRESSES, 
DRAMATICS, 
&e., &e. 

We hope for an occasion of great inter- 
est, and we ask for the co-operation of 
every man and woman, old and young. 
Will you, as an individual or as a member 
of an organized body, make an earnest 
effort to help? 

Yours respectfully, 
Mary A. LIVERMORE, 
President Festival and Bazaar. 
Mrs. Lucy STONE, 
First Vice-President. 
Mrs. Harriet W.SEWALL, Treas. 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, Secretary. 
Cora Scotr Ponp, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 





The County organizations areas follows : 


Suffolk — Boston; East Boston; South Bos- 
ton; Brighton; Roxbury; Dorchester; Egles- 
ton Square. 

Esser—Salem; Peabody; Lynn; Haverhill. 

Norfolk — Neecham; Wellesley Hills; Wey- 
mouth; Quincy. 

Plymouth—Brockton ; North Abington ; South 
Hanson; Plymouth. 

Barnstable—Dennis. 

Nantucket—Nantucket. 

Bristol—New Bedford; Fairhaven. 

Middleser—Melrose ; Malden ; Somerville ; Bel- 
mont; Waltham; West Newton; Natick; Ayer. 

Worcester — Westboro’; Leominster; Fitch- 
burg; Bolton. 

Hampden—Springfield. 


Friends who do not take the WOMAN’S 
JOURNAL should subscribe for it for four 
months, September to January, at special 
rates (50 cents), to get weekly information 
in regard to the Festival and Bazaar. 
ae 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN CANADA. 








The cause of woman suffrage is attract- 
ing a great deal of attention in Great Brit- 
ain, while we seldom hear it discussed in 
Canada, notwithstanding the fact of a 
public sentiment in its favor so strong as 
to have already secured important legisla- 
tive concessions. Probably one reason for 
this is that there is not carried on here an 
active propagandism such as we find in 
the other countries named. We have a 
Canadian Women’s Suffrage Association, 
but it is a very rare thing to hear either of 
it or from it. ‘The hardest part of the 
battle has been fought, and we are sorry 
that there is not more general interest and 
activity in reference to following up the 
advantages gained. 

If the women of Canada had the right 
of suffrage, the liquor traffic would not 
survive a single session of Parliament. If 
women had a voice in the selection of leg- 
islators, we should see no more such one- 
sided immoral legislative proposals to ex- 
empt young men from punishment for the 
vilest crime. If women could vote, we 
should have ofticials—such as the Toronto 
mayor—who would see that our laws did 
not become a by-word and a thing to be 
ashamed of. When we consider the bene- 
fits that would result from this reform, it 
seems strange that women themselves are 
not more anxious for its consummation. 

The local legislature is evidently afraid 
of the ladies. It will let them vote 
for anybody and everybody except its own 
members. ‘hey may vote for a mayor of 
a city, but not for the member for a riding 
—for the more important representative of 
the larger constituency, but not for the 
M.P.P.; for some m.p.p.’s might have to 
give way to better men. The whiskey pol- 
itician would be swamped in the elections, 
and the average m.p.p. is not yet re- 
gardless of the wishes of the whiskey pol 
-itician, who has a good deal of election in- 
fluence. ‘There are good local legislators 
who are blind to the real situation; and 
between the ignorance of the good and the 
knowledge of the bad, woman’s cause 
does not get fair play. 

But the end is coming. ‘The world is 
moving. ‘here are two reforms whose 
advent will be nearly simultaneous. If 
prohibition wins, the rum power will be 
crushed, and the only powerful enemy to 
woman suffrage will be dead. If the 
cause of woman suffrage triumphs, prohi- 
bition will come in like a flood. Both are 
coming. But there should be more effort 
to hasten them.— Canada Citizen. 
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SUFFRAGE PICNIC IN IOWA. 





The regular monthly meeting of the 
Polk County Woman Suffrage Society was 
held at the Pines—the home of Mr. J. B. 
and Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, on July 1. 

The house was filled with the members 
of the Society from the city, and friends 
and neighbors of Mr. and Mrs. Campbell. 
After the usual exercises, the meeting was 
addressed by Ex-Gov. B. F. Gue, Rev. 
Mr. Merrill and others. At five o'clock 
the meeting adjourned to the shade of the 
pines, where a bountiful picnic supper was 
enjoyed by all. 








OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


Saturday and Sunday, a week ago, were 
spent at the Sanitarium at Dansville. | 
Since I was last there, the old building has | 
been replaced by a new and handsome 
structure of brick, with elevator, electric 
bells, and every modern appliance for 
comfort and the accommodation of inva- 
lids. The bath-rooms are spacious and 
complete in their appointments, and a 
large and lofty dining-room accommodated 
about two hundred patients, gathered here 
from every part of the country to seek 
health under the efficient care of Dr. James 
C. Jackson and “Dr. Katie,” as every one 
calls his charming wife. 

The walks about the ‘‘cure” are delight- 
ful, and the view from the piazzas across 
the valley, with the village hiding among 
the trees, Is a perpetual pleasure. The 
chapel has been refurnished and refitted 
tastefully, and here on Saturday evening 
a good audience assembled to hear the 
gospel of freedom. 

On Sunday evening I had a still larger 
audience to listen to a discourse on temper- 
ance, well seasoned with woman’s rights, 
however, which, as my audience was 
largely composed of women, did not seem 
out of place. 

Monday, I made a brief journey to Mt. 
Morris, where I spent a delightful evening 
with Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell. We 
had not met since the night of our defeat 
at the Legislature last winter. ‘There was 
so much to be talked over of the work for 
the year to come. Many a thought, too, 
we sent across the ocean to our active 
co-worker, Mrs. Caroline Gilkey Rogers, 
now travelling in Europe. 

Tuesday brought meto Salamanca, where 
I was the guest of Mrs. Mary C. Fitts, a 
woman of great executive ability, who 
has made a forture by her own abilities. 
She was for three years a school trustee, 
many reforms resulting from her efforts 
and those of her associates, Mrs. Vreeland 
and Mrs. Scott. 

Salamanca is rather remarkable in its 
women. Mrs. J. P. Colgrove was the first 
to suggest that natural gas should be in- 
troduced into the town, and with two 
other ladies helped to organize the com- 
pany. I also met while there Miss Sands, 
who had been for eight years a missionary 
at Yokohama, Japan. ‘They won't let 
me preach here, but I preached constantly 
there,” she said. 

On Wednesday evening the Opera House 
presented a gala appearance. The stage 
was dressed with flowers and decorated 
with pictures and handsome articles of 
furniture. We had excellent music, in- 
strumental and vocal. Mrs. Fitts presid- 
ed. Perfect order prevailed, and the large 
audience listened to my address with the 
closest attention. ButIam neglecting the 
legislative work while speaking of these 
friends. 

Dansville is in Livingston Co., which, 
under the leadership of Mr. Kidder Scott, 
has been against us for years. ‘The last 
member of Assembly, Mr. William T. Rob- 
inson, of Nunda, voted ‘no,” as usual. 
Mr. Scott was not re-elected, but apparent- 
ly had influence enough over his succes- 
sor to secure a negative vote. I took our 
Dansville friends seriously to task for per- 
mitting their county to lag behind in the 
march of reform, and they promised me 
that we should hear better accounts in the 
future. 

At Salamanca, I had only words of com- 
pliment, as the two members from Catta- 
raugus, Messrs. Ingersoll and Kruse, voted 
for us. Mr. Kruse had in previous years 
said ‘tno,’ but we are willing to let by- 
gones be by-gones, and as he is repentant, 
we do not lay up the past against him. 

Thursday, I was to speak in Warsaw at 
8 o'clock; the train was behind time, and 
did not leave Salamanca until six. I had 
taken the precaution to dress for the even- 
ing before starting. ‘The train was rushed 
on at headlong speed to make up for lost 
time, but it was eight o'clock before it 
drew up at Warsaw and I jumped out to 
be met by Mr. and Mrs. Crossett, who 
hurried me into their carriage and away to 
the Opera House. A good audience was 
assembled, and I was greeted by Mrs. 
Charlotte A. Cleveland, of Perry, the pres- 
ident of the Wyoming Co. Society. 

The Rev. A. J. Brockway, the Episcopal 
clergyman, presided, and after I had has- 
tily brushed off the dust of travel, I made 
my speech, and it was a good one, too, 
‘though I say it that shouldn't,” consider- 
ing I had had nothing to eat since twelve 
o'clock. [had a day of rest at Mrs. Cros- 
sett’s pleasant home, only regretting that 
her sister, Mrs. Carrie Hawley Bucklin, was 
away from home so that I could not meet 
her. 

In the evening quite a party of ladies as- 
sembled at the house, and the Warsaw 
Woman Suffrage Society was formed with 
Mrs. Ella Hawley Crossett as president, 
Mrs. Shattuck as vice-president, and Dr. 
Annie Peirce as secretary. 

Mrs. Wade is one of the notable women 
of Warsaw, as she is the editor of the 
Times, the Democratic journal of the place. 
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Patented. Pricse 

Ladies’ Laced Back and Buned....+++++++0+++ $2 25 
* Whole Bolt ..ccccccecccscees 175 
Misses’ ee 6 4 Boned. cocccccscssses 175 
“ bad $6 8 BOR coccccccccccccece 150 
Children’s and Infants’ ......secccceeceeeeees . 75 


“EQUIPOISE WAIST, 


FOR LADIES, MISSES, CHILDREN AND INFANTS, 


THE ENVIABLE REPUTATION which these Waists have acquir- 
ed is es | owing to the meritorious plan of their construction, 
oo they have given. 


| 


| 
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the 


THE CUT represents the Waist as made for Ladies and Misses, boned, 
end with full bust; the construction of inside of bust under full piece, ia that 
of a corset front, so that a corset and perfect bust support is provided within 
a waist. In the Open Back Soft Waists, as made for Children and Infante, 

rticular attention to the physical proportions and requirements of the grow 
ng little ones bas been given in shaping the parts, and from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can be perfectly fitted from stock. 

Sent hy mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. Mention Taz Woman's 


Directions for Measuring. 
For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure alec 
and state age of child. 
Send for Circulars, 


Address the Manufacturers. One good agent wanted for every city and town in the United States. 


GEO. FROST & OO., 287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





Mr. Edward A. Pierce, of Castile, the 
member of Assembly from Wyoming, voted 
**no” last year. Of course [ made pointed 
mention of this in my speech, and I was 
promised afterwards by some of the lead- 
ing politicians that he should be spoken to 
on the subject, and they would try either 
te convert or to replace him. 

On Saturday, I came once again among 
the friends in Le Roy, receiving hearty 
greetings from Mr. and Mrs. Howard, Mr. 
Morgan, and the other workers. I am 
the guest of Mr. and Mrs. French, and 
spoke yesterday afternoon on temperance. 
To-night I am to address the people on 


suffrage. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 


Le Roy, July 26, 1886. 


Mrs. Blake has additional appointments : 


July 27 ccccccsccccccose +eseees Batavia. 
July 2 .cccccccccsccccccces eeeeeeAVOn. 
July BO... .cccccccces eccccee eoeeee Lima, 
August | and 2...... rree.ttti‘ 
AUNZUSt 4... .ccccccccccees .» Weedsport. 
AUBUEt 5F.ncccccccccsscccccccccs Lyons. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 





Brown University will begin next fall to | 


admit women, 

Oliver Johnson is taking his vacation in 
Chesterfield with Rev. J. W. Chadwick. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke has gone to 
his summer home at Coolidge Point, Mag- 
nolia. 

Senator Hoar’s motion for an investiga- 
tion of the Payne bribery charges was de- 
feated last Friday week, 44 to 17. 

The New Bedford Mercury announces 
upon authority that Hon. William W. 
Crapo is a candidate for the Governorship. 


The late Miss Farrar, of Halifax, Eng., 
bequeathed $162,000 to be applied to the 
support of aged widows and unmarried 
women. 

Women are employed as guards at the 
crossings of Prussian State railways. 
They are paid twelve to nineteen cents 
per day. 

Colonel Higginson will contribute a pa- 
per on “Old Salem Captains” to Harper's 
for September, and will spend the summer 
at Holden, Mass. 

Mrs. Glover, mother-in-law of Hon. 
John D. Long, has moved into her new 
house on Cottage Street, Hingham, and 
has with her his two daughters. 

A new story by Miss Louisa M. Alcott 
—‘Jo’s Boys and How they Turned Out,” 
a sequel to ‘Little Men”—will be issued 
by Roberts Brothers early in October, in 
a first edition of 20,000 copies. Of “Little 
Men” the sales have reached an aggregate 
of 89,000 copies* 

The Nantucket Sorosis, on the 28th ult., 
had a capital good time. There were 
poems, songs, speeches, chronicles, an 
account of the New York Sorosis, old 
memories recalled, a good dinner, and a 
good toast by Mr. 8. H. Mann. 

Upon her ascension to the throne, Queen 
Victoria appointed a Hebrew, Sir Moses 
Montefiore, as Sheriff of London, and now 
at the beginning of the fiftieth year of her 
reign, another, Alderman Isaacs, has been 
appointed to the same office. 

The names of 1400 women who are 
teachers in the pubiic schools of Chicago 
are given by the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
These include special teachers for deaf 
mutes, in German, music, and drawing. 
Quite a number of the principals of these 
schools are women. Why should not these 
1400 intelligent women be voters? 


East Nottingham, Pa. has a young 
woman who cut all the grass and wheat on 
her father’s farm this harvest. A man 
engaged for the work deserted her father 
on the first day of his labor, and, hands 
being scarce, she courageously took up 
the whip and mounted the machine, and 
continued at her post until all the crops 
were down and housed. 

Dr. Zabriskie Gray, who spells wife 
with a very small w, will find support for 
his ideas of the very restricted sphere of a 
wife in the Nantucket Enquirer and Mirror, 
which prints the arrivals of summer guests 
as follows: Mr. Alpha and w., Mr. Beta 
and d., Mr. Carter and s., etc., the letters 
w. d. and s. standing for wife, daughter, 
and sister respectively. 





Mrs. John Boyle O'Reilly, who, with her 
daughter, sailed for Europe in the Cepha- 
lonia about a fortnight ago, has been 
already greatly improved in health. She 
is in Ireland, near heg husband’s old 
home. 

The marriage of Miss Alice Thacher, of 
West Newton, and Edward Channing, 


| Ph. D., of Cambridge, took place at the 


house of Mr. Peter Thacher at West 
Newton, July 22d. Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke officiated. The bride is a younger 
sister of Mrs. Colonel T. W. Higginson, 
with whom at her home in Cambridge 
she has spent the greater part of the past 
two years. Mr. Channing is the son of 
William Ellery Channing, and grandson 
of the late Dr. Walter Channing, of 
Boston. 

The corner-stone of Miss Northrop’s 
new school-house in Camden, N. J., was 
recently laid with appropriate ceremonies. 
The school was opened seven years ago as 
a Kindergarten, but new departments have 
been formed until a thorough preparation 
for college is now given. It is to be 
named the Raymond School, in grateful 
remembrance of the late Dr. John H. 
Raymond, President of Vassar College. 
Miss Eva M. ‘Tappan, a Vassar graduate 
of the class of 1875, is next year to be 
associated with Miss Northrop in the 
management of the school. 

Recently a woman appeared before a 
magistrate of Monticello,N.Y.,asking for a 
warrant for the arrest of her husband, on 
the ground of assault and battery. She 
had a black eye and several other bruises, 
which were plainly visible on her face and 
arms. ‘‘Madam, you married your hus- 
band for better or worse, and as you have 
got the worst of it, I don't see how the 
law can give you any redress,” was what 
the ungallant man said to the bruised and 
ill-used wife as he bowed her out of his 
office without a warrant. The Walton 
(Delaware County, N. Y.) Chronicle, com- 
menting on the fact, says: **‘When women 
enjoy the right of suffrage, such magis- 
trates will be scarce.” 

Albert Griffin, ‘Chairman of the organ- 
izing committee of the anti-Saloon Re- 
publicans,” has issued a call for a confer- 
ence, in Chicago, Sept. 16. Each State to 
elect four times as many delegates and 
alternates as it has Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, and Territories as 
many as if they were States. ‘The call 
declares that this has received the official 
indorsement of the party in Vermont and 
Maine, and delegations are already assured 
from Kansas, [llinois, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Rhode [sland. The pro- 
moters are earnest temperance men, who 
believe that as the Democrats have become 
the protectors of the saloon, the Republi- 
cans ought to become the champions of 
the home against the saloon, and to this 
end they urge all to help by prompt and 
honest action. 





PEARLINE.—James Pyle’s Pearline stands pre- 
eminent as a most valuable acquisition to the 
laundry, for it very greatly lessens the labor of 
washing. It should be, as it very generally is, in 
every household. No family is so rich as to be 
able to do without it, and none so poor as not to 
afford to have it. It is obtainable at all grocery 
stores. 





Miss M. F. Fisx’s summer gloves and mitts 
= be found of the daintiest and most useful 
make. 














HIGHLAND HYGEIAN HOME 


At Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A home of beauty among the mountains, for inva 
lids of every chronic form, treated, and cured by 
obedience to the laws of life and by such exercise of 
Will, Hope, and Faith in self, truth, love, and our 
blessed Father God as that the supremacy of the mind 
is maintained over the body, and it kept in such har- 
mony with God’s healing powers of Nature that the 
most difficult cases rally, recover, and get well. When 
you fail elsewhere, come here. 


GLOVES. 
MISS M. F. FISK, 


31 TEMPLE PLACE, 











Is constantly receiving something handsome 


in Gloves, 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
“THE CHURN,” MARBLEHEAD NECK. 


BY M. E. &. C. 


‘*Why dost thou strive, O dashing wave, against the 
rock’s hard breast, 

And apend thy dower of light and foam in torment 
and unrest? 

If I were thou, I'd dance in spray upon the sandy 
shore, 

And lift my crest in heaven's light to sparkle ever- 
more.” 

“If I were thou, O woman-born, I'd grasp the safe 
and sweet, 

I'd find the easy travelling and thither haste my feet. 

I'd seek to know the Will divine that rules both life 
and sea, 

Nor ever seek for things forbid, in holy mystery. 

But vain our counsel, all must strive, in Heaven's 
mystic rune, 

Thou with the strength of Nature's laws, and I twixt 
earth and moon.” 
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THE IVY. 





BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
* 


The ivy in a dungeon grew, 

Unfed by rain, uncheered by dew; 
The pallid leaflets only drank 

Cave moistures foul and odors dank. 


But through the dungeon grating high 
There fell a sunbeam from the sky; 
It slept upon the grateful floor 

In silent gladness evermore. 


The ivy felt a tremor shoot 
Through all ite fibres to the root: 
It felt the light, it saw the ray, 
It strove to blossom into day. 


It grew, it crept, it pushed, it clomb,— 
Long had the darkness been its home; 
Bat well it knew, though veiled in night, 
The goodness and the joy of light. 


It reached the beam, it thrilled, it curled, 

It blessed the warmth that cheers the world; 
It rose toward the dungeon bars, 

It looked upon the sun and stars. 


It felt the life of bursting spring, 

It heard the happy sky-lark sing; 

It caught the breath of morns and eves, 
And wooed the swallow to its leaves. 


By rains and dews and sunshine fed, 
Over the outer wall it spread; 

And, in the daybeam waving free, 

It grew into a steadfast tree. 


Wouldst know the moral of the rhyme? 
Behold the heavenly light, and climb! 
To every dungeon comes a ray 

Of God's interminable day. 
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OUT OF SIGHT OF LAND. 





BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 





1. 
We are at sea, at sea, at sea, 
Still floating onward dreamily. 
The isles and capes fall far behind, 
Blown backward by the salty wind, 
‘The sky her sapphire chalice turns 
Upon the deep, which gleams and burns 
With sunlight: in the midst we ride, 
A fleck upou the sheeny tide. 
Millions of sparkles leap and dance 
Above the blinding, blue expanse; 
And on the round horizon-rim 
The ghosts of vessels dawn and dim. 
Beneath our bended glances break 
The splendors of the restless wake. 
We watch the iris-shedding wheel; 
We hear the swift melodious keel, 
And wonder, when with placid eye 
Some strange sea-monarch plunges by 
Between his marshalled waves, that smile, 
And doff their white-plumed caps the while. 
II. 
We are at sea, at sea, at sea, 
Still floating onward dreamily 
What is this marvel that is wrought 
Within our silent haunts of thought? 
We hail no ships of roseate shells; 
We catch no mermaid’s bridal belis; 
No siren’s song with yearning stirs 
The souls of drifting mariners. 
The world, alas! hath waxed too wise 
To trust her cradle lullabies, 
And nevermore her feet may stand 
In moonlight glades of fairyland. 
Yet on the main whose gray heart beat 
Beneath the west ward-sailing fleet 
That bore Columbus, ’neath the sun 
That shone on builded Babylon, 
Ourselves unto ourselves grow strange, 
Made conscious of our mortal change. 
We are the dream, and only we, 
*T wixt the enduring sky and sea, + 
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MIS8 PLATT AND MRS. PRATT. 


BY ELIZA AKCHARD. 


They had hung together more years than 
either would have liked to own. Even 
strong-minded women have their feelings. 

They were two tired New York work- 
ing-women, who had carried the burden 
of life bravely, yes, and successfully, con- 
sidering that this world is made by men 
formen. Miss Platt had been manuscript 
reader in the great millionaire publishing 
house of Inkeater & Co. for fifteen years. 
Mrs. Pratt had been a teacher seventeen 
years. ‘hey were good-looking women, 
dressed well, though plainly. They had 
saved, in the years they had worked, about 
$400 apiece. That was all. Mrs. Pratt’s 
hair was long since gray, and Miss Platt 
was expecting daily to find the first white 
hair in her brown locks — the picket, 
so to speak, announcing the advance of 
the whole army. ‘bey had been econom- 
ical, and worked up to the last drop of 
blood in their bodies, and yet they had not 
been able to get ahead. Every year it 
seemed harder and harder to rise in bitter 
winter mornings to catch the five-cent 
train onthe “*L” road. Every New Year’s 
day Miss Platt cut a notch in the leg of 
their one boarding-house rocking-chair, 





and looked into Mrs. Pratt's eyes and re- 
marked, mournfully: 

“Men may come and men may go, 

But we go on forever.” 

One memorable day Mrs. Pratt answered 
back, **Must it go on forever?” 

Miss Platt was the best talker, and Mrs. 
Pratt was the best listener. ‘That was one 
reason they got on so well together. It 
must have been pearly a thousand times 
they had discussed the possibility of get- 
ting out of their treadmills. They recog- 
nized that nobody ever became pecuniari- 
ly independent working for somebody else 
on a little salary. He must go into some 
enterprise for himself. Women never 
have any capital to commence business. 
They must work for such small pay com- 
pared to men that they have no chance to 
save anything. ‘The spinster and the wid- 
ow were beginning to look forward with a 
cold terror to the time when they should 
be shunted off the track like a worn-out 
horse, too old to work any more. 

‘*T suppose maybe I can save enough to 
admit me into a widows’ home, some- 
where,” said Mrs. Pratt, mournfully. 

**And [ a little back room, an old maid, 
and a cat, and acup of tea, and a picture of 
the Rock of Ages,” said Miss Platt, sor- 
rowfully. 

They had discussed all ways they had 
ever heard of for escaping the impending 


doom. All failed for want of capital to 
begin. Miss Platt’s eyes were giving out. 


The school board had given notice that it 
meant to cut down the little pay of the 
women teachers and add it to the big pay 
of the men principals. Mrs. Pratt was 
terrified. Both these brave women were 
nearer despair than they had ever been be- 
fore. 

Have you ever noticed that just when 
we become desperate the tide turns in our 
favor? 

It was with energy, and a flushed cheek, 
and a dewy eye, that Mrs. Pratt said, there- 
fore, **Must it go on forever?" 

Theo both women were silent, looking 
over the situation. ‘The very air around 
them was blue. At length Miss Platt 
spoke; “Susan,” said she, “let us make a 
break for liberty.” 

*Yes,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

“Susan,” said Miss Platt, 
shake hands on it?” 

“T will.” 

‘Their hands met ina solid, serious clasp. 

**Now, it’s done,” said Miss Platt. 

They talked far into the night. Both 
knew they would do as they had said. 
But, now that the agreement was made, 
they couldn’t help feeling a little scared. 
They were going to give up a certainty, 
however small, for an uncertainty, how- 
ever big. Being women, they were timid 
and conservative. 

“IT wonder if we couldn’t start a cream- 
ery. ‘That’s where they make butter, 
isn’t it?” said Miss Platt. 

But now Mrs. Pratt made a long speech 
for her. 

**No, Marian, that won't do. Whatever 
we go at, we must do the work ourselves. 
Do you think we could learn to milk cows 
at—at our age?” 

“Speak for yourself about age,” said 
Miss Platt. ‘I’m not too old to learn any- 
thing, | hope. It must be in the country, 
though. The only life worth living is in 
the country. I’ve been in the city all my 
life, and I’m tired to death of the sight of 
people.” 

Yes,” said her friend» ‘‘they exhaust 
one so.” 

“It seems to me,” said Marian, **when I 
am inacrowd, that they breathe all the 
life out of me. I won’t even go into a 
town of 3,000 inhabitants—a nasty, back- 
biting little village, where they send a 
committee around to see what church you 
belong to. My one earthly desire is a lit- 
tle place in the country—a house of three 
rooms, with roses and strawberries, and 
an old pear-tree, and chickens.” 

‘Chickens, did you say ?” asked the quiet 
widow. ‘Chickens?’ 

“Yes,” replied Miss Platt. 

‘That's it,” said Mrs. Pratt. 
you've hit it. Chickens it is.” 

‘Then the widow made the longest speech 
of her life. 

‘We'll get a little place in the country, 
and go to raising chickens. Cows horn 
people, and they kick. Hens haven’t any 
horns, and they can’t kick. Cows go dry, 
and they would be a dead expense on our 
hands part of the year. Hens don’t go 
dry.” 

‘Do you mean to go into the poultry 
business—run a chickenery, or what do 
you call it?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Pratt. 


, 


‘will you 


**Marian, 


“Now we're 


committed, I think that would be the 
thing.” 
“O Susan! Fresh eggs to sell, and 


spring broilers, and no board to pay! I’ve 
read that plum orchards go well with 
chickens. The fowls eat up the worms 
that sting the fruit, or something. What 
a splendid thing it will be to have a plum 
owhard!” 

‘*Worms don’t sting plums,’ 
Mrs. Pratt. 


. 


corrected 





“Well, a little thing like that doesn't 
matter. How much do damsons and green- 
gages sell for a bushel, Susan?” 

Mrs. Pratt smiled. ‘I don’t know,” she 
said; “but I think we can do it. Then 
we might keep a few bees. My grand- 
mother, in the country”—— 

“Oh, yes, I know. ‘They sell honey by 
the pound. Fifty pounds of honey at 
twenty cents a pound,—that would be ten 
dollars. ‘Ten dollars will go further in the 
country than twenty-five in the city. 
Susan, we'll be rich.” 

**But there'll be drawbacks,” suggested 
Mrs. Pratt. 

“Oh, yes, ‘lashins and slashins of *em. 
There'll be lions in the way, but we'll slay 
them with pluck and industry.” 

**Don’t mix metaphors,” corrected again 
Mrs. Pratt. 

“Well, I say it doesn’t matter.” 

“There will be so much for us to learn.” 

*But we can’t do more than go to the 
Old Women’s Home at last, even if we fail ; 
we'll do that if we stay here. We can 
learn anything that anybody else can, 
Susan,” 

‘The two women were very much in earn- 
est. ‘*We’ll succeed or die trying,” they 
said. 

They shook hands on that, too. The 
rest of the winter they skimped down to 
the last notch and saved twenty-five dol- 
lars more apiece. They had then eight 
hundred and fifty dollars to begin to set 
up housekeeping. I fancy they had al- 
most as much pleasure planning out their 
home and their chicken-houses as they did 
after they had made their venture a suc- 
cess. For they did make it a success. 

March 1 they took the leap. ‘They felt 
as if they were jumping off the end of a 
pier in the night, into water of unknown 
depth. It did require courage. But they 
jumped. 

Their plan probably required more talk- 
ing over than if men had been starting into 
it. They got books on poultry raising. 
They leased for five years three acres of 
ground with a house with three rooms on 
it. That was their home, kitchen, bed- 
room, and sitting-room. ‘They meant to 
devote their wealth to their poultry-yard. 
They selected a place near enough to a 
good-sized town to afford a market for 
their products. Such make-shift build- 
ings as they could do with at first were 
erected, very cheaply. There was the 
awful possibility of failure, and the Old 
Women’s Home, always before them. 

Mrs. Pratt read from her hen-book: 
***An acre of ground will be enough yard- 
room for 100 fowls. No more than fifty 
should be kept in one house. For that 
number, a building should be thirty feet 
long, ten feet wide, eight feet high in the 
front, and five feet in the rear, with a 
sloping roof. Marian, how that: 
strike you?” 

**T think I understand it,”’ murmured her 
friend. 

‘There must be separate apartments for 
the sitting hens, and” — 

“Oh, come, now! Must we have parlor 
bedrooms for the old hens?” 

**Something like that, I take it. 


does 


Listen ! 





‘There must be such provision that the | 


brooding fowls cannot get together and 
quarrel’— Like women in a_ boarding- 
house,” murmured Pratt. 

**And fight and break their eggs, and so 
learn the bad habit of eating them.” con- 
tinued Platt. 

She put the book down. 

“We'll begin with one hundred hens. 
Zach one will make a profit of a dollar a 
year. There will be $100. We can’t live 
on that.” 

‘There's our vegetable garden and our 
bees.” 

“Yes; we might raise nearly all our own 
eating. It’s one of the aspirations of my 
life to have an onion-bed.” 

They bought scrub chickens at first, and 
all the Plymouth Rocks they could afford 
Their early chicks were out of the shell in 
the beginning of May. Miss Platt under- 
took to remove her first hen from the nest. 
It seemed to her that the fowl was out of 
temper. She edged around to the rear. 
The hen’s head was around before her. 

**Quaw-aw-awk !” said the hen. 

“Oh, dear,” said Miss Platt. 

“If lions are in the way, we'll slay 
them,” said Mrs. Pratt. 

Miss Platt put out her hand timidly. 
“Chicky, chicky! Henny, henny!” she 
coaxed. She patted the hen’s tail to pet 
her. 

Chicky darted out her sharp beak, and 
took a piece out of Miss Platt’s finger. 

“Merey!” she exclaimed. ‘I didn’t 
know hens would bite. Susan, did you?” 

“No.” replied Susan. 

Miss Platt retreated. She put a strip of 
plaster upon the wounded finger, and drew 
on a pair of gloves. Pale but determined, 
Susan following close behind, she ad- 
vanced to the charge again. She drew a 
long breath, put both hands together and 
captured the enemy. But it was a long 
time before Mrs. Pratt ventured to pet a 
sitting hen. 

The two women worked hard. They 





could not have lived without their garden. 
But they did all the work in it themselves, 
except ploughing. Their bones ached, 
and their hands were blistered. Sometimes 
at night they were so discouraged that 
they hardly dared look one another in the 


= : 
| stand up for their own sect,” said old Mrs 


face lest each should guess the other's | 


thought. But they had burned their ships 
behind them, and could not go back if they 
would, 

They found one thing, that vegetable 
gardening could be learned out of books, 
with patience and hard trying. The town 
gave a market for all the vegetables they 
could raise. People who bought their 
lettuce and cauliflowers recommended 
them to their neighbors. ‘They had every- 
thing first-class. Their celery was of the 
whitest and crispest, and had the true 
hickory-nut flavor. ‘Their cabbage-heads 
were a poem, as Cabbage-heads go, so solid 
und symmetrical and sweet were they. 
Miss Platt’s onion-bed *tpanned out” fa- 
mously. She planted the Queen variety 
for earliest, and sold the tender green 
onions in bunches at the beginning of 
summer. 





— 
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Bobberly. 

Well, this last Iam telling you happened 
ten years ago. 

If you go to Squawhasset, you wil] 8ee 
a pretty little house, L-shaped, with yer. 
andahs and a bay-window. Itis the little 
three-roomed house remodelled. Flowers 
are in the window, a sweet-scented honey. 
suckle vine climbs the posts. A tiny green. 
house close to it is full of flowers ang 
leaves. If you look, you will see within 
it some vegetable seed beds, too, for early 
lettuce and radishes and cabbages, 

But the chicken-houses are the pride of 
the establishment. They are very large 
and well-built, and cost more than the 
mansion itself. They contain incubators 
and allthe new improvements. The ladies 
bought several acres more of ground. 

With their vegetables and honey, their 
plums and strawberries, and the chickens, 
eggs, and cream, the two brave women 
made a handsome living and laid up money, 


| They found there was most to be made at 


There was this about their produce that | 


helped get it a market; everything they | 


sold was so clean and fresh and tastefully 
arranged that it looked more like flowers 
than something to eat. In the fall they 
planted out a large strawberry bed. 

March-a-year came around. Miss Platt 
summed up. 

‘“T'wo hundred chickens on hand, which 
is one hundred ahead. <A _ year’s hard 
work, good health, good temper, the best 
of everything to eat—and no clothes.” 

“We don’t need new clothes, Marian. 
Only that woman is happy who has not a 
position in society to maintain.” 

That spring the greatest event of their 
lives happened. They bought out and out 
the three acres of ground, with the little 
old house of three rooms. ‘They borrowed 
money from a building association to pay 


raising spring broilers. They gave much 
attention to that, with remarkable success, 
But how they did work as first. till their 
backs ached and they were ready to drop! 
It was healthy work, though. They used 
their brains with all their might, too, and 
thought and planned so that-now they do 
not have to work and toil with their hands 
any more. They use more ‘‘gumption” 
and less labor. ‘They have been prosper- 
ons, thank you; yes. 

If you go past the pretty house late in 
the afternoon this cold weather, you will 
now and then see a handsome phaeton, 


| drawn by a spirited horse, pause at the 
| gate. Two ladies, wearing sealskin cloaks, 


for it, gave the association a mortgage on | 


the property, and then began paying the 
money back by weekly instalments. ‘The 
sum amounted to more than they had paid 
for rent, but now they felt more confi- 
dence. 

Miss Platt planted her young plum or- 
ehard. Mrs. Pratt began with her bees. 
After that second year there was not really 
so much trouble. Such health and really 
restful rest as they knew, they had never 
hoped to have in their old treadmill city 
days. 

The third year Miss Platt was elected 
Sunday-school superintendent. 

They had formed by that time a really 
pleasant acquaintance in their little world. 
Neighbors that are worth having are slow- 
ly made, but these came in time to the two 
women who were standing alone upon 
their own feet. The ladies had gentle ways 
and refined speech that reacted on the 
young folk about them if not on the old 


ones, who murdered grammar, and sang | 
| late civil war, and be honored as one of 
| the most useful among them. 


hymns through their noses. Miss Platt 
formed at length a Sunday school literary 
society. Men and women and boys and 
girls belonged toit. They discussed wom- 
an suffrage, and prohibition, and the tariff, 
and the question of where Cain got his 


a white fur robe tucked about their feet, 
alight. Their hair is gray, but their 
cheeks are pink, and their color is as clear 
as a girl's. 

It is Miss Platt and Mrs. Pratt. 

They have all of this world’s goods that 
anybody really needs. They are happy, too 
—happier than nine-tenths of theirsex. But 
their prosperity has been won only by 
hard knocks and trials. Sometimes, now 
that they are gray-haired, they wonder if 
they are not getting rather tired, and if 
there is not at last a land where desire is to 
will and to will is to create.—Jndianapolis 
Sentinel. 
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FOR MISS CARROLL. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Contributions for Miss Carroll have 
reached me. From Mr. Albert O. Will- 
cox, $5; from the Thornbur Post No. 2, 
Department of Colorado G. A. R., through 
Commander Samuel Nash, 83. 

Mr. Willcox writes :— 


CONTRIBUTIONS 


Yours of the Ist inst., enclosing a letter 
from Miss A. E. Carroll, is before me, 
Iam much obliged for the letter, and es- 
teem it a high privilege to possess one 
from her. Not many years will pass be- 
fore she will be ranked among the ablest 
of those who took a leading part in our 


She is, to-day, far worthier of a monu- 
ment to preserve her memory than some 
men to whom this honor has been freely 
granted. I am solaced by the conviction 


| that monuments will, in the near future, 


wife. They had a history class, a reading | 


club, lessons in social etiquette, prize es- 
says, and prize debates, and competitive 
recitations, all within the limits of that lit- 
erary society Miss Platt had organized in 
her capacity of Sunday school superintend- 
ent. Mrs. Pratt, having been a teacher so 


be erected to those worthy of them, with- 
out regard to sex. 

The recent inauguration of one at 
Wellesley College to Miss Martineau is an 
earnest of what the future will develop. 
Is it not remarkable that sculptors embody 


| their highest conceptions of moral excel- 


long, easily managed whatever Miss Platt | 


lacked. The fame of the literary club of 
Squawhasset spread far and wide. 


The fourth year another great event in | 


their lives happened. 

“It’s the darlingest little fawn-colored 
Jersey in the world, isn’t it, Marian?” said 
Mrs. Pratt. 

“Itis, Susan. If Ud thought a little cow 
was so cute, we'd have had her long ago.” 

‘*But what if she kicks ?” suggested Mari- 
an. ‘I should be afraid awfully if she did 
that.” 

“IT must consult my farm book-,” said 
Susan, stoutly. ‘‘Let me see. Kicking 
cows—subject, Dairy. Oh, yes! Youstrap 
her right hind leg back to a post.” 

“Who's going to do it, Susan?” 

“Dear me, [ never could do it in the 
world, Marian.” 

But fortunately Fawn was as gentle as 
the creature she was named for. They 
petted her like a baby, and she repaid all 
their care. They learned to milk her with- 
out trouble. They got money out of her, 
too. She gave far more cream than they 
wanted for their own use. ‘They sold it to 
a few families that could aftord to pay for 
it. A little girl whom they adopted deliv- 
ered it for them. A shiftless married couple 
died, and left a homeless boy and girl. 
These were to be sent to the county-house, 


They bought a cow. | 


lence in female forms, while the lower 
instinets and passions are represented by 
male figures? It is an unconscious tribute 
to the innate excellence of women. 

Hast Orange, N. Y. CG. Cc. H. 
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COMMON SENSE IN DRESS. 





Lotta has grown stout and ruddy, yet 
stands at the head of her class in scholar- 


| ship, and is a bright, lovable, and pretty 


girl. But her figure! It delighted the 
| sensible. but shocked the fashionable. 


when our two friends rescued the little | 


girl. The boy was offered to them, but 
they took the girl, because girls have the 


toughest time of in it this world at best, and | 


they determined to give one of the sister- 
hood a happy childhood, at any rate. 
**Miss Platt and Mis’ Pratt, they always 


| daughter. 


“Aren't you going to put corsets on that 
girl, Mrs. Hand?” inquired a neighbor, 
anxiously, of the lady’s mother. 

“Oh, no,” returned Mrs. Hand, quickly. 
‘She can’t go through the exercises prop- 
erly in corsets.” 

“Then I would take her out of college 
and put her somewhere where she could 
have her figure properly curbed.” 

““She looks like a perfect fright,” she 
added later, in describing Miss Lotta’s ap- 
pearance to a friend. 

‘-T know it,” returned the friend, with a 
horrified expression, ‘“tand actually just 
for the sake of comfort, they are going to 
sacrifice that girl's prospects.” (‘The con- 
tempt with which this remark was ut- 
tered!) 

“Yes. and she is as strong as a horse,” 
was the response. ‘It would tone her 
down to dress her properly, and couldn’t 
hurt her with such a constitution.” 

But Lotta is still untrammelled by cor- 
sets. She can run a mile without getting 
seriously out of breath; can climb any 
tree in search of bird’s-nests or botanical 
specimens, of which she collects a great 
many; plays tennis superbly—in short, is 
a glorious example of what American 
girls of seventeen ought to be. 

**T have never curtailed her in the matter 
of playing,” said Mrs. Hand, in describing 
the way in which she has brought up her 
“She never was what would be 
called a tom-boy, but always very fond of 
ball-playing and of rowing. She has de- 
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yeloped mostly out of doors, and you can 
see the result. Her waist development is 
large: it is true. a dislike to have her look 
go unlike other girls as she does. but I am 
content to leave her as the Lord made her. 
She is a noble, high-spirited, perfectly 
healthy girl. I consider that her outdoor 
exercise, in which I have allowed the full- 
est freedow of motion, has been the source 
of her superior health and strength. 

We make no remarks upon this incident. 
It is worth while to consider it. Since 
boys and girls are nourished by the same 
food, warmed by the same fire, and taught 
from the same books, reason would indi- 
cate like plays as suitable for both. ‘There 
be quiet boys and noisy girls; there be 
quiet girls and noisy boys. Do not reason 
that because a girlis a girl she can not 
and should not play the invigorating and 
healthful plays which are usually rele- 
ated to boys. If her nature demands vig- 
orous exercise, let her have it. This 
placing of stones on the heads of our 
irls, as it were, to prevent them growing 
to their full divine stature, is an insult to 
them and to the civilization under which 
we live.— Philadelphia Press. 

oe ae ——— 


MRS. R. A. S. JANNEY. 


Several weeks ago we printed the obitu- 
ary of Mrs. Janney. The account of her 
funeral is late in coming to us. But as it 
will be of interest to many friends of Mrs. 
Janney, we give it a place which is due to 
one of the earliest woman suffrage advo- 
cates. 


The funeral services of our dear friend 
Mrs. R. A. 8. Janney, of Columbus, were 
held at the home of her son-in-law, P:of. 
Derby, on Sunday afternoon, June 13, at 
Indianola, a suburb of that city. Rev. 
Washington Gladden, of the First Congre- 
gational Church, officiated. 

He referred feelingly to the life of sin- 
cere devotion to those in need of human 
love and kindness that had been hers, and 
to the procession of unfortunates who had 
in her home found a refuge. He spoke of 
her aid in establishing the State Reform 
school for boys sentenced for crime, 
who, by being sent to the penitentiary, 
would have no hope of reform and only 
the pernicious influence of adults; of her 
earnest work in the Sunday school of the 
penitentiary; of the many she had be- 
friended after their term had ended. Ex- 
tracts from letters were read, written by 
those who had, through her loving influ- 
ence, been lifted from degradation and de- 
spair to lives of industry and honesty. 
Each bore a message of tender love and 
reverence, touching tributes of what might 
have been “‘bread cast upon the waters.” 
He spoke of her love for the temperance 
work, and for the last three or four years 
her labor and anxiety for a great reform 
closely touching the interests of the peo- 
ple. 

Mrs. Janney was of the Hicksite Quaker 
faith. She was seventy-two years of age. 
The peaceful face, with its smooth, silvery 
hair, and the quietly folded hands,—all that 
was earthly of our loving fiiend,—time 
had dealt gently with. A_ restfulness 
came over me, for which I find no ade- 
quate expression, when I looked into the 
“asket upon the gentle face in all its aged 
beauty in the last quiet sleep. Green 
Lawn, the Columbus cemetery, was the 
place of burial, and a beautiful place it is. 

Dr. N.S. Townshend, Judge John J. 
Gale and family, Mr. and Mrs. O. G. 
Peters, Mr. Henderson, and Dr. Hender- 
son were familiar faces among the many 
present. Mr. Janney, a son, and a daugh- 
ter are the members of her family left to 
mourn their bereavement. 

F Mary P. SPARGO. 

Cleveland, O. 
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WOMEN INVENTORS. 


Patents have been granted to women, 
during the week ending July 13, 1886, as 
follows: 

Mary E. Cole, Letts, Iowa, Sash-fast- 
ener. 

Sophia M. Fein, Cincinnati, O., Door- 
mat. 

Lizzie Hopkinson, Frankfort, Ind., Com- 
bined embroidery-frame, easel, work-ta- 
ble, and desk. 

Lavenia D. Jones, 
Steam-cooking utensil. 

Maria R. McClintock, Abbyville, Va., 
Coin-holder. 

Katy Rumetsch, San Francisco., Cal., 
Keyhole guard. 

Ellen D. Starr, Chittenango, N. Y., Ap- 
pliance for setting writing copies. 

Isabella Yonart, ‘Troy, O., Pastry board. 


WELL DONE, JUDGE TAYLOR. 


The Youngstown (Ohio) Telegram makes 
the following comment on the minority 
report of the Judiciary Committee of the 
United States House of Representatives, re- 
cently made by Judge Taylor, of Ohio:— 


“Judge ‘Taylor has formally indicated to 
Congress and the country that he is in fa- 
vor of woman suffrage. ‘The position he 
takes is creditable to his intelligence, and 
entirely consistent with the breadth and 
equity that characterize his views upon all 
public questions. . . . Itis a clean, strong, 
public issue, deserving of consideration by 
every friend of progress. ‘The women who 


Lafayette, Ind., 








THE WOMAN'S 


are unceasingly working for the privilege 
of the ballot are pure, high-minded re- 
formers. almost all of whom are promi- 
nently identified with other movements 
having for their object the social and moral 
welfare of humanity. The men who from 
time to time declare themselves in sympa- 
thy with the cause are among the finest- 
grained in publie affairs. 

‘There is no honest reason why women 
should not be accorded the franchise. The 
petty tyranny which deprives them of it is 
a relic of barbarism.” 

“eo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND MORAL REFORM. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

When the whole people are permitted to 
speak, as is the right of all under a Repub- 
lican government, on the great moral ques- 
tions of the day, especially on temperance, 
we shall see our land redeemed, as it never 
can be without the combined forces of man 
and woman. 

What God hath joined together, man 
must not put asunder, politically or other- 
wise. Mrs OBED NICKERSON. 

So. Harwich, July 26, 1886. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
A LULLABY. 





In Sleepy Town 
They think a night-cap worth a crown, 
And there the law commandeth peace, 
And all good people take their ease; 
A wise old owl, big-eyed and brown, 
He is Lord Mayor of Sleepy Town. 
In Sleepy Town 
The wheels are shod with eider down, 
The pavements are all silk and wool, 
The quiet there is beautiful; 
A bumble. bee in gold-black gown 
The beadle is in Sleepy Town. 
In Sleepy Town 
Black shadows never fall or frown, 
Nor do they feel the sunshine’s glare; 
But gentle twilight reigneth there, 
While poppy scents blow up and down 
The gardens fair in Sleepy ‘Town. 


For Sleepy ‘Town 

We'll mount a cloud of vapor brown; 

We'll close our eyes and fold our hands, 

And call a wind from distant lands; 
O’er valley’s rim and mountain's crown 
We'll float away to Sleepy Town. 
— Rochester Post-Expresse. 
coe 


JIMMY IN THE CHEESE-TUB. 





9” 


‘*Mother! where’s my fish-hooks 
Mrs. Ross was making bread in the pan- 


try, and could not be expected to take. 


her hands out of it and go across the long 
kitchen to the milk-room, where Jimmy 

yas calling to her. But all the same, she 
had to do it, else Jimmy would have stood 
there and called all day, for aught I know, 
and the baby was asleep! 

Some boys (and girls, too) forget to go 
to mother when they want anything, but 
stand where they are and call, expecting 
her to come to them. 

“Hush! Jimmy,” said his mother, com- 
ing in with her doughy hands. “I don’t 
know anything about your fish-hooks.” 

**Well, it’s the first day of May, and the 
law lets us fish now; but I can’t finda 
hook. I mistrust they’re up in that pan. 
I've looked everywhere else.” 

“Oh! no, that’s a pan of garden-seeds. 
Now do be quiet, fish-hooks or no fish- 
hooks, for I want to finish my bread while 
baby is asleep, and the cheese is about 
ready to dip off, too.” 

There stood the great cheese-tub full of 
milk just turning to sweet curds and whey. 
Mrs. Ross went back to the bread, but 
Jimmy stood and looked at the old pan on 
the upper shelf, and made up his mind to 
climb up to it, and see for himself. It was 
a bold, bad thing to do, and didn’t amount 
to much either, for just as he could touch 
the pan with the tips of his fingers, his 
foot slipped, and down he came, all over, 
into the cheese-tub ! 

Now mother was called louder than 
ever, and came rushing in just in time to 
see something like a huge drowned rat 
climbing out of the cheese-tub. It was a 
very badly demoralized Jimmy, and such 
a time as mother had washing him and 
getting him into dry clothes! Long be- 
fore the mess was cleaned up, baby was 
awake, but there was no cheese to make 
that day, and the pigs in the pen were re- 
joicing and wondering over their unwont- 
ed meal of sweet curds. 

Jimmy started for school at last, a tri- 
fle late to be sure. It was a long mile 
walk, and the warm air and sunshine of 
the morning dried his hair, but when it 
was dry it looked very unlike Jimmy’s 
usual smooth, black head. Instead, the 
hairs were stiff and bristly as if starched, 
matted together in bunches, and streaked 
with greenish-gray, as you might imagine 
if would be. It even felt uncomfortable 
to him, and he felt it with his hands, and 
could imagine what a fright he must 
look. 

When he entered the school-room, he 
couldn’t help seeing the gria that went 
around, nor hearing a few shy giggles at 
his expense. He didn’t wonder at it, but 
he did wish he hadn’t climbed up to look 
for fish-hooks! It was a very uncomfort- 
able forenoon for him, and I fear he did 
not learn much. 

When noon-time came, and all the other 











boys hurried down to the bridge to fish, 


Jimmy followed the brook into the woods 


instead, until he found a deep little pool. | 


There he sat and dipped his head, and 
bathed it, and rubbed it all the noon 


hour, so that he went back to school in 


the afternoon with a black head instead of 
a clouded one. 

It was funny, but Jimmy would never 
eat any cheese after that, and he had been 
very fond of it before. Somehow, that 
ducking effectually spoiled his appetite.— 
Portland Transcript. 


coe —_— 


HUMOROUS. 


In the August instalment of Mr. How- 
ells’s new novel, ‘The Minister's Charge.” 
now appearing in the Century, occurs the 
following passage : 

“Sewell” [the minister] ‘mused awhile. 
Then he said with a smile, ‘It’s very much 
simpler to fit people for the other world 
than for this, don’t you think? ‘Yes, it is 
{replied the editor}. ‘It was a cold day 
tor the clergy when it was imagined that 
they ought to do both.’ ” 





The mother led the bad boy into the 
woodshed by the ear, and was about to 
administer substantial chastisement, in the 
form of a shingle, when he said: “Hol 
don, mar!” “No, sir; that’s the second 
time you've been in the water to-day.” 
‘Are you going to strike, mar?” **I am.” 
‘Don’t strike; let’s arbitrate.” But ma 
struck. ‘This is evidently a case of boy- 
caught-ing. 

He felt hurt.—*‘See here,” said a Wayne 
County farmer, as he entered a Griswold 
Street restaurant the other day, ‘I don’t 
like the way I’ve been used.” 

**What’s wrong?” asked the restauratear. 

‘Last March | bought a can of oysters 
here.” 

**Yes, I remember.” 

**When I took it home my wife suggest- 
ed that we put it away down cellar for 
Fourth of July. When we opened it on 
the glorious Fourth’—— 

‘Great Scots!” 

“Yes, you'd have said great Seots and 
little Scots and all other sorts of Scots. You 
said they were fresh oysters, and I took 
your word for it and paid forty cents in 
cash.” 

The restaurateur counted out forty cents, 
placed the change in the man’s hand, and 
motioned him to go out. 

*Thankee,” said the farmer as he backed 
out, ‘“‘you are a square man, and [ told 
my wife that you were probably deceived 
in the oysters yourself. One of my neigh- 
bors said he smelt ‘em seven miles down 
the road. ‘Thankee—this is k'rect.’’-—De- 
troit Free Press. 

— a —--- 
SUMMER PREMIUMS. 

The leisure of the summer will give to 
some persons an opportunity to secure 
valuable books as premiums for time and 
effort spent in securing subscribers for the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. As an inducement, 
we make these special offers. 


For one six months’ subscriber to the 
WoMmAN’s JOURNAL [p. $1.25] we will give 
either one of the following books: 

DvuTIES OF WOMEN, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


MORAL EDUCATION IN RELATION TO 
SEX, by Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. 


SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN 
THORS, by 'T. W. Higginson. 


THE SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS WHO LIVE 
ON THE ROUND GLOBE THAT FLOATS IN 
THE AIR, by Jane Andrews. One of the 
best stories for children. 


For one yearly subscriber [$2.50] we 
will give one of the following: 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF SARAH AND 
ANGELINA GRIMKE, pioneers in the move- 
ment for the equal rights of women, by 
Mrs. Catharine H. Birney. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR DAUGH- 
TERS? by Mary A. Livermo. e. 


‘THE WATER BABIES, by Charles Kings- 
ley. This inimitable story should be read 
by all boys and girls. 

Four FEET. FINs AND WINGS, by A. E. 
C. Anderson Maxwell. Profusely illustra- 
ted. 

For one yearly and one six months’ sub- 
seriber [$3.75] we will give either of the 
following: 

THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, by 
Theodore Stanton, a son of Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. his is a three-dollar book. Mr. 
Stanton gave great care to its compilation, 
and the book is of great value to a student 
of the history of the woman movement. 


SWEET CICELY: OR, JOSIAH ALLEN’S 
WIFE, by Marietta Holley. ‘These books 
are full of witand humor, and show in the 
narrative the legal disabilities of women. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN, by T. 
W. Higginson. 

JAMES’ AND LUCRETIA MOTT, by their 
granddaughter Anna Davis Hallowell, 
with portraits. 

Any one of the above books will be 
found useful to suffrage leagues and clubs, 
to interest and instruct their social gather- 
ings. 


AU- 





CATARRH AND BRONCHITIS CURED. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh, and vainly trying 
every known remedy, at last found a prescrip- 
tion which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed stamped envelope to Dr. 
J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 15th Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 


ScRoFULA diseases manifest themselves in the 
warm weather. Hood’s Sarsaparilla cleanses 
the blood, and removes every taint of scrofula. 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors 
most of the time. The peculiar, yet common, 
complaint known as “that tired feeling,” 
is the result. This feeling can be entirely 
overcome by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
which gives new life and strength to all 
the functions of the body. 

“TI could not sleep; had no appetite. I 
took Hood's Sarsaparilla and soon began to 
sleep soundly; could get up without that 
tired and languid feeling; and my appetite 
improved.” R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio, 


Strengthen the System 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
| process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my — anc 
seems to make me over.” J. Y. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

** Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Mado 
enly by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


100 Doses One Dollar. 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION. 


DIRIGO 
<>) COFFEE 
> CLEARER, 


Makes Coffee Clear and Sparkling. 


Endorsed by Mrs. MARY A, LIVERMORE, 
Mrs. LUCY STONE, and other eminent 
housekeepers. 

Ask your Grocer for it, or apply at 
622 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


Twenty-seven Leaflets are now ready, 
and for sale at cost at office WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, No. 5 Park Street, Boston. 
Send in your orders. More suffragists can 
be made by the systematic distribution 
of Leaflets than by any other instrumen- 
tality. Sample copies of all the Leaflets 
sent by mail for 10 cents. 


’ SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Woman Suffrage on Trial, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’s JOURNAL Office, or 
15 cents per hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suftrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
ea" Rights for Women, by George William 


The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wn. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred, at WOMAN’S JOURNAL Office, No. 
+5 Park Street, Boston, or 30 cents per 
hundred, postpaid, by mail. 


LADIES 


ABOUT TO MAFE 


their own dresses will save time, labor and cost of 
paper patterns by using the 


GREENWOOD 


READY-MADE LINING 


Perfect fitting; read 





to try on; cut in the latest 
style in fine Silesia. very lining tried on at our 
rooms. Price, 55 cts. Rules for measurement sent 
free. FOR SALE ONLY BY 


G. M. GREENWOOD & CO., 


178 and 179 Tremont &t. Room 36. 
LOCAL AGENTS WANTED in all LARGE CITIES 








MEDICAL REGISTER. 
DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4P.M. Wednesday 
and Saturday excepted. 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


COLLEGE OF Manet 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instruction 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 





FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures..... coccsccocccce 00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 
tion and in advance........ ecccccsecccs sees 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .......s.ceseeeees 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once..... * 5.00 
BORSEMNSS FeSsccccccccccccses cosccccececes 30.00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


DR. LUCY W. TUOK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICA 
ELECTRICIAN, 
Making a specialty of all kinds of CHRONIC 
DISEASES. 

The Dr. has studied the “Mind Cure” as a science 
and is using it successfully when desired by patients, 
or when she thinks it advisable, at the ‘same time 
teaching her patients how to make use of it for their 
own pescuss benefit. Thorough Massage Treatments 
are given as usual at her oflice, by herself or her ae- 
sistant. 

Ladies’ Abdominal Skirt and Hose Su porters, 
Elastic Bands, Rheumatic Plasters, Urinals, Brin 
Xc., can be obtained at her office, 48 Boylston St., 
as usual, 

Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). 

For particulars send for Circular. 





“BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 

The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded course. To 
secure still more thorough results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 
Dean, . T. . D., 

66 Marlborough Street, Boston, Mass. 





YoREK 


NEW 
FOR WOMEN, 
,No. 213 West 54th Street, New York City. 
The regular Winter Session (Twenty-fourth year) 
will begin Oetober 1, 1886, and continue twenty- 
six weeks. Daily clinies will be held in_ the College, 
while the Hospital and Dispensary adjoining give 
advantages for practical instruction unsurpassed b 
any other college. In addition, the large daily clinics 
of the Ophthalmic Hospital and the Ward's Island 
Homeopathic Hospital ( vockiy) are open for students. 
For further particulars and circular, address 
CLEMENCE 8, LOZIEK, M. D.,, Dean, 
103 West 48th St., New York; or, 
LOUISE GERRARD, M. D., Secretary, 
149 West 41st St., New York, 


‘The Woman's Medical College. 


offers unusual facilities to young ladies desirous of 
studying medicine. The next session begins Oct. 1, 
1886. <A full course of didactic lectures, with clinical 
instructions, laboratory work and hospital advan- 
tages. Special attention is paid to the individual 
advancement of each student. Tuition low. Very 
ood board and lodging can be obtained in Baltimore, 
for from 83 to $5 a week. Special reductions are 
made on behalf of students intending to become med- 
ical missionaries. For catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address, DEAN, 207 N. Howard Street, 
3 mos. Baltimore, Md. 


HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 


Home and Day School for girls and young women, 
Thorough general education. Preparation for college 
or for advanced standing in college. Address the 
Pp KLEN MAGILL, Ph. D., (Graduate of 
Swarthmore College, Boston University, and Newn- 
ham € Yollege, Cambridge, England.) 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


Term begins about the second Tuesday in Sep 
tember and continues thirty-one weeks. Thorough 
and practical instruction in every department of 
medicine. Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For par- 
ticulars or Annual Announcement address the 
Secretary, Pror. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
Throop 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
North Oollege Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia 


The Thirty-sixth annual session opens Oct. 1, 1885, 
A three years’ graded course of instruction is given 
in winter and spring terms. For further information 
address RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean. 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1st.; ending May 25th, 
1885. Three years’ ed course. Lecwures, Quizzes, 
Laboratory Work, and full Clinical Instruction. S8tu- 
dents are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the 
Hospitals and Dispensaries of New York. For an- 
nouncements and information apely to 

EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Dgan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 

















By Alice B. Stockham, M.D. 
Teaches Possible Painless 







MOST POPULAR 
LADIES’ MANUAL. 


very “The very best book that 
ta ean be put tn the hands of a 
Woman. girl or woman.” 


tint! AGENTS. 
, 2.75 
ery best terms to @ Free. 


FOR GIRLS. Sitp'sest* siu'Pritto: "$7.08. 


e MRS. E. R, SHEPH 
This valuable work should be read by every 


PRIMITIVE Pr. W.F. EVANS. $1.50. Complete 
ions in the Philosophy 
MIND-CURE and practice of the Mind Cure 
k 
circuians of HEALTH é2:: FREE! 
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SAMUEL JOSEPH MAY. 


On the afternoon of the first of July, 
a bust of the Rev. Samuel J. May was 
presented to the State Normal School at 
Framingham. 

It commemorated his well-remembered 
services as the second principal of the 
school, then at Lexington, and also his 
life-long interest and labors in the cause of 
education. 

The oveasion was the biennial meeting 
of the alumnz, and one of exceeding inter- 
est. The day was beautiful; the audience, 
composed of the present pupils, alumne, 
and many old-time friends of Mr. May, was 
most appreciative; and, by a pleasant 
coincidence, it happened to be the fifteenth 
anniversary of his death. 

Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, of West Newton, 
who, as Miss Lincoln, was a valued assist 
ant of Mr. May during his brief charge of 
the school, made the speech of presentation 
in fitting and affectionate words. In be- 
half of the school, Miss Hyde, the present 
principal, responded with grace and dig- 
nity, and called upon Rev. Joseph May, 
of Philadelphia, to speak of his father. 

Those who were privileged to hear his 
filial tribute will long remember its deli- 
eacy and feeling, its discriminating por- 
trayal of his father’s characteristics and 
the beauty of his domestic life. The 
genuine emotion that at times almost in- 
terrupted the speaker's utterance, added 
to the impressiveness of the address. 

He was followed by Rev. Samuel May, 
of Leicester, a cousin of Samuel J. May, 
and yet more intimately connected by af- 
fection and friendship, and by association 
in the anti-slavery cause and kindred re- 
forms. Itis to be regretted that his ad- 
mirable remarks were not reported. 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Jr.,was next called 
upon, as the son of Mr. May’s closest and 
life-long friend, for some personal recol- 
lection, and spoke as follows :— 


Ladies and Gentlemen : 

One cannot delineate the life and charac- 
ter of Samuel J. May, even with reserve, 
and using words with the severity of sim- 
ple truth, without conveying to the listener 
a sense of exaggeration and overpraise. 
For the dear man whose memory is per- 
petuated in this permanent form, was, even 
among the good and great, an exceptional 
soul, full-orbed, and without the shadow 
of an eclipse. I cannot free myself from a 
veneration both inherited and acquired. 
He was a household saint when I was but 
a child, and still an idol when in the days 
of manhood, he performed for me and mine 
the loving service of marriage, which, in 
earlier years, he had pronounced for my 
parents. 

It happens, singularly enough, that my 
earliest recollection of Mr. May was at 
the time he taught the Normal School, at 
Lexington, in 1843. The event is asso- 
ciated with the first sleigh-ride of my 
life, when my father, on a bright winter’s 
day, delighted the family with a drive from 
Cambridgeport to the historic battle-town, 
to call upon our friend. How cordially 
he welcomed the little boys,—for he loved 
children dearly, and it was a_ natural 
temptation to them to **pluck his gown, to 
share the good man’s smile.” Ever there- 
after his name signified to me all that was 
good and tender. Enshrined in our family 
thoughts and hearts, while he lived no 
sorrow happened to us without his as- 
suaging comfort; no joy without his de- 
lightful participation. 

“If life is to be measured by good deeds 
and a grand example,” wrote my father to 
Mr. May in 1864, ‘tyou have attained a 

reater longevity than is recorded of 
Methuselah.” 

When the young ladies who shall here- 
after pass through these halls in prepara- 
tion for the larger life outside, shall ques- 
tion why this benignant face, wrought by 
the artist’s skill, occupies the place of 
honor, what a gratifying privilege will be 
the explanation! It not infrequently hap- 
pens that memorials are foisted upon edu- 
cational and religious institutions, com- 
memorating persons whose claim to 
distinction will puzzle the following gen- 
eration. ‘They are but the expression of 
the family pride or ambition of the donors, 
or represent the mistaken estimate of their 
generation. It may be that while praise- 
worthy in some respects, charity enforces 
silence regarding their defects. Here no 
concealment is necessary, and the full 
sunlight of noonday will but add to the 
beauty and completeness of the life this 
typifies. ; 

Name over the vital reforms of the last 
fifty years, having for their object the up- 
lifting of humanity, and tell me with 
which the name of Samuel J. May is not 
identified. 

Revealed by the light of persecution, as 
Prudence Crandall’s house in Canterbury 
blazes from the incendiary torch, you find 
him the unalterable and ever active friend 
of the oppressed negro. The first in Bos- 
ton to give his hand to the anti-slavery 
pioneer, receiving, caring for and speeding 
the hunted fugitive slave in his flight to 
Canada, rescuing the captured bondsman 
from the cruel hands of an unjust law, 
lifting his earnest voice for justice and 
freedom amidst mobs and violence,—the 
anti-slavery movement blazons his name 
among its leaders. 

The cause of Peace enlisted always his 
sympathies and aid. Its spirit breathed in 
his every accent, and yet his nature kin- 
died at the sight of wrong, and he was 
dauntless in its opposition. Like Jesus, 
forbidden by his principles to use carnal 
weapons, he was ever ready to offer his 
life for the defence of right. Whittier has 
written of another these lines, which apply 
most fittingly to Mr. May :— 

“Friend of the slave, and yet the friend of all; 
Lover of peace, yet ever foremost when 





The need of battling Freedom called for men 
To plant the banner on the outer wall ; 
Gentle and kindly, ever at distress 

Melted to more than woman's tenderness, 

Yet firm and steadfast at his duty’s post, 

Fronting the violence of a maddened host, 

Like some fry rock from which the waves are 

tossed.” 

His services in the cause of Education 
entitle him to the gratitude which this oc- 
easion implies. His labors in Massachu- 
setts and in Central New York to raise the 
standard of the public schools and infuse 
an inspiration into the teachers, are fully 
recognized. With Horace Mann his name 
will be associated. 

And in the cause of Woman no one saw 
earlier than our friend the truth that hu- 
man rights are not limited by sex. Ap- 
preciating the wrongs and disabilities that 
women have been subjected to from bar- 
barous custom, he threw himself into the 
movement for their advancement and en- 
franchisement with all the ardor of his 
chivalrous soul. He deserves the grateful 
remembrance of women for all time. 

He was a prominent worker in the Tem- 
perance movement, seeking to save the 
victim of appetite, and to convert the rum- 
seller from his nefarious calling, and his 
example was consistent with his precepts. 
Yet no asceticism clouded his geniality, 
and his hearty mirth was infectious. The 
sweetness of his smile and the music of 
his laugh are precious remembrances. 

**He seemed to have an extra set of 
nerves,” says his old friend, Mr. ‘Tilden, 
‘made for the special purpose of trans- 
mitting sympathy and cheer straight from 
his heart to ours.” 

The outeast Indian knew him for a friend, 
and at the Reservation near Syracuse his 
coming was welcomed with joy. 

I might enumerate many other benev- 
olent and philanthropic enterprises to 
which he was drawn as by a magnet. He 
could truthfully say with Terence, ‘I am 
a man, and nothing pertaining to humanity 
is foreign to my sympathies.” As Goy- 
ernor Andrew said of George Thompson, 
‘*He never lent his hand to a bad cause or 
turned his back upona good one.” 

**Oh that those lips had language!” for 
no description of him whom this depicts 
ean give you an idea of the charm his 
speech conveyed. ‘The quality of his 
tones lingers forever in the memory of the 
hearer, so vividly did they embody the 
tenderness, the conscience, the righteous 
indignation, and the brotherly love that 
came as naturally from him as the odor 
from the pine. ‘Il wonder,” writes one of 
his former pupils, “if you have the same 
feeling that I have when you come across 
persons that never saw or knew him—a 
feeling of commiseration, as if a great 
blessing had been withheld, as if their 
lives must necessarily be by so much the 
poorer?” 

Friends, you do well to keep among 
your treasures this ‘‘counterfeit present- 
ment” of one whose life was almost the 
highest expression of humanity. If the 
future scholars of this institution shall‘ 
catch the inspiration of his spirit, they 
will attain the ideal education, 


Joseph A. Allen, of Medfield, spoke of 
his old friend in conclusion as follows: 


Fifteen years ago to-day, Andrew D. 
White, President of Cornell University, 
was calling upon Mr. May. ‘They were 
intimate friends, and Mr. White always 
‘alled upon him when he could, to talk 
over the great questions of the day, in 
which both were interested. 

Mr. May had been quite ill that spring, 
though not considered dangerously so, but 
being much better, had made plans to 
visit his friends in Massachusetts. As 
Mr. White left the house, he said to 
Mr. May, ‘*We cannot spare you for thirty 
years yet.” Before he was out of hearing 
Mr. May returned to the door and called, 
*“*Won’t you make it twenty vears?” ‘*No! 
it must be thirty!’ replied Mr. White, and 
passed on. ‘That night Mr. May died. 

The next day was Sunday, and his death 
were announced from every pulpit in the 
city, producing a profound impression. 
In one church the sobbing and weeping 
were so general that the services were inter- 
rupted for several moments. Until Thurs- 
day, the day of the funeral, hundreds from 
the city and surrounding towns came to see 
the friendly face once more. 

Gerrit Smith, the great philanthropist, 
though quite ill, came from Peterborough 
to view the remains. He said, ‘Mr. May 
was the most Christ-like man I have ever 
known. Heaven is more desirable now 
that my dear Mr. May is there.” ‘The col- 
ored people of the city wore mourning 
badges, as they did when Lincoln died. 
The funeral was held in his church. All 
sorts and conditions of persons were at- 
tracted to the spot, all denominations and 
political parties. Protestants and Catho- 
lies, the Indian and African, rich and 
poor. Twenty-one clergymen were pres- 
ent, and all prominent men of the city. 

Among the pall-bearers were the Mayor, 
the member of Congress and President of 
the Board of Education. Addresses were 
made by Garrison, Alcott, G. B. Emerson, 
Bishop Logan of the African E. C., and 
others. Rey. C.D. B. Mills, in his address, 
said, ‘‘In the last century the hut of the 
noted Indian, Logan, chief of the Mingoes, 
is said to have been recognized by his breth- 
ren by the inscription, ‘‘Here lives the 
friend of the white man.” Before the door 
of that unpretending house, standing upon 
yonder hill-slope, might have been in- 
scribed through all these years, ‘*Here 
dwells the friend of all men.” 

Hundreds followed the body to Oakwood 
Cemetery, two miles away. Along the 
route, flags at half-mast were seen over 
the lowly homes of the colored people. At 
the grave the 8. 8. children sang, ‘In the 
Sweet By-and-By,” each dropping a flower 
into the grave. Andrew White said in his 
closing remarks, ‘**Here lies before us all 
that is mortal of the best man, the most 
truly Christian man, I have ever known; 
the purest, the sweetest, the fullest of 
faith, hope, and charity. I account it 
among the greatest of blessings that it 
was given me to know this man.” 

Fifteen years have passed since then, 








but if you visit that 0 | as I did a few 
weeks since, you will find a most beautiful 
new church called ‘The May Memorial 
Church,” a school-house, “The May 
School,” a bust (of whick this is a copy) 
in the City Library; and his memory, 
yrecious in the hearts of all who ever 
new him. 

Such was the man whose pupils of 
nearly fifty years ago desire the members 
of this school to keep in grateful remem- 
brance. 

All of ae who have been in any way 
connected with the school have a right to 
take pride in the fact that he was once its 
principal. He felt pride that he was con- 
sidered capable of being its principal. 

He looked upon teaching as the highest 
employment, and I remember well his say- 
ing to me, that if he was to begin his life 
over again, he should devote it to teaching. 

Perhaps nothing was ever more unpopu- 
lar than the Normal School when it was 
first established in Massachusetts. Mr. 
May did more than any one else, perhaps, 
to make it a success. Father Pierce, its 
first principal, impressed his pupils with 
the importance of the work, and inspired 
them with a desire to do it. His motto 
was, “Live to the Truth.” Mr. May in- 
spired them with the love of children, as 
well. His motto was, **Love the unlovely, 
care for the uncared-for.”” Both were ex- 
cellent teachers. In the two years the 
school was under his charge it increased 
in numbers from thirty-one to sixty-six, 
and was no longer an experiment. 

In 1845 he was ealled to the Unitarian 
church in Syracuse, N. Y. But he was 
no bigot. His pulpit was open to all who 
had an earnest word for humanity, and it 
was often occupied by clergymen of 
various denominations. 

How shall I describe this man so that 
you can form an idea how he gained in so 
remarkable degree the love and reverence 
of all who knew him? 

Ist. He was well-born, his parents 
belonging to the most illustrious families 
of New England. ‘They were not so rich 
as to be over-indulgent, nor so poor that 
they could not give their children the 
best educational and social advantages. 
He was graduated from Harvard with 
honor, taught a common and a select 
school in which Motley the historian was 
apupil. He studied divinity, and preached 
as a colleague of Dr. Channing, one of the 
most eminent clergymen and writers in 
this country. 

He was a member of the committee that 
formed the American Anti-Slavery Society 
in Philadelphia in 1833, the poet Whittier 
being one of the few now living; secreta- 
ry and lecturer of the Mass. Anti-Slavery 
Society, often mobbed and in great peril ; 
a co-laborer with Horaee Mann in his ef- 
forts to elevate the common schools of the 
State. Through his influence, Alcott, the 
father of Louisa Alcott, came to Boston 
and taught that remarkable school, a rec- 
ord of which was written by Miss Eliza- 
beth Peabody. He took an active interest 
in the temperance reform and woman's 
rights, and was perhaps the first in his de- 
nomination to invite a woman to speak in 
his pulpit. 

Such was the man who commenced his 
work in Syracuse in 1845. But none but 
his pupils and those who knew him can 
imagine his courtly manners, hearty ring- 
ing laugh, and sympathetic voice, which 
Theodore Parker said ‘**was made to re- 
peat the Beatitudes.” Being an elo- 
quent speaker, a ready writer, and wonder- 
fully genial, he exerted a powerful influ- 
ence in the community. He helped form 
the N. Y. State Teachers’ Association, and 
the Onondaga Co. Teachers’ Association, 
and later was president of the Board of 
Education in Syracuse. ‘Through his influ- 
ence, corporal punishment was abolished 
in the schools of the city. 

Seeing the wretched condition of the 
boys who worked upon the Erie Canal, 
he interested people in their behalf, and 
perhaps through his influence more than 
that of any other person, the House of 
Refuge was established in Rochester. He 
secured an appropriation from the State 
for the support of a school for the Onon- 
daga Indians, over which he had the super- 
vision. He was interested in everything, 
in fact, that promised to be a benefit to 
any one, and especially fur the slave. He 
knew no fear. When it was six months’ 
imprisonment and $1,000 fine to aid a fugi- 
tive slave to escape, he gave notice from 
his pulpit, when one was in the city, and 
solicited a contribution to aid him on his 
way to Canada. 

Of course such a man met with great 
opposition, but his character was so ex- 
alted and the results of his labor so bene- 
ficial that he lived it down, and secured 
the reverence and love of the whole com- 
munity, as was shown at his funeral. I 
hope the pupils of this school will read his 
memoir written by his friend Rev. Mr. 
Mumford, so that when they see his bust, 
it will recall his lovely character and in- 
spire them to imitate in some degree his 
example. 

In some schools a day is set apart for 
the study of an eminent man—an excel- 
lent exercise. Whatcould be more appro- 
priate here than to set apart a day for Mr. 
May?—a man of whom Geo. B. Emerson 
said, ‘‘He was not only the best man I ever 
knew, but one of the greatest.” 


The bust was executed by a Syracuse 
artist, and will stand in the congenial com- 
pany of Horace Mann and C yrus Pierce. 
—~#o+«- 


WISCONSIN ALIVE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Wisconsin is alive upon the suffrage 
question, and I have felt impelled for a 
long time to write you of some of our 
work here, but find it hard to spare the 
time. And now this must necessarily be 
rather a personal letter, and will tell 
largely of my own work. 

I was not able to give much time to suf- 
frage until the latter part of January, 
when I sent out a hektographic letter to the 
Wisconsin W. C. ‘I’. U., urging upon the 








local Unions to petition Congress for a 
sixteenth amendment; to raise funds to 
send out suffrage literature; and to let me 
know if they would distribute suffrage lit- 
erature and secure publication of suffrage 
arguments. 

The response, considering that no organ- 
ized work had hitherto been done by the 
Wisconsin W. C. T. U. for suffrage, was 
very good. About one-fourth of the Un- 
ions have responded, and some have done 
very energetic work. Early in May I sent 
out a hektographed article upon suffrage, 
twenty copies of it to known suffrage 
papers, half a dozen to papers which I 
had little hope would publish, and eighty 
to local W. C. 'T. U. workers, asking them 
to publish in the local W. C, 'T’. U. column 
of county papers, or if possessing no such 
column, to read it at next regular meet- 
ing. The article was widely published 
throughout the State. ‘lhe annual conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin W. C. T. U. gave 
me opportunity to read my report of work 
done, and wny appeal for greater energy, 
at a very full session of the Convention. 

The Convention also passed strong suf- 
frage resolutions, and decided to do all in 
its power to help the passage of the school 
suffrage law at the general election in 
November, also to petition for municipal 
suffrage to our next legislature. I hope 
much from the Wisconsin W. C. T. U. 
during the coming year. I am again ap- 
pointed superintendent of its Franchise 
department. 

In April the Wisconsin Equal Suffrage 
Association employed me to work steadily 
in the suffrage field, and I have been at 
work since. I am getting names of the 
taxpaying women of each county as rap- 
idly as possible, then trying to get some 
one to take a taxpaying women’s petition, 
with enrolment lists of Wisconsin suftra- 
gists and constitutions of State Equal 
Suffrage Association, to get signers to each 
as widely as possible. I have done con- 
siderable canvassing myself in Milwaukee, 
and lots of talking which I hope may 
bear fruit sometime. I have received lists 
of taxpaying women in Milwaukee, Wau- 
kesha, Sauk, and Jeflerson counties. I have 
also worked steadily to bring school suf- 
frage before the voters of the State. We 
have plans for bringing it before them in 
every available way between now and No- 
vember. 

There are in Wisconsin nearly one 
hundred and forty local W. C. 'T. U.’s, and 
nearly one hundred Granges. Members of 
Granges are many of them suffragists, be- 
cause the equality existing between the 
sexes in the government of the Granges 
has caused the members to grow to be 
suffragists; there are nearly four hundred 
lodges of Good Templars, and Good 'Tem- 
plars are largely suffragists for the same 
reason. ‘l'o all of these we shall appeal. 
I think we shall get a response of no un- 
certain sound. 

Then we intend to appeal to the clergy 
of the State, to bring the question before 
their congregations. If they do nothing 
else, they will probably doa little private 
thinking. 

We shall endeavor to put each political 
convention on record this fall upon school 
suffrage, and the endeavor, even if a failure 
will create thought. 

Last week I attended the State Teachers’ 
Association at Madison, and tried to se- 
cure the passage of a resolution favoring 
the school suffrage law. The resolution 
was defeated, but the question drew forth 
a full and free discussion, which was of 
more importance than an indifferent pas- 
sage of the resolution. The discussion 
occupied part of one forenoon and after 
noon. It was very good on both sides. 

ALURA COLLINS. 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis., July 17, 1886. 





Oxiver Ditrson & Co.’s latest music includes 
the song, ‘‘A Secret,” by Halfdan Kjerulf; “Eve- 
ning Song to the Virgin,” by Etta Montgomery ; 
“Yesterday,” words by Y. E. Weatherly, music 
by F. Paolo Tosti; ‘‘Nell, the Village Lass,” 
by J. W. Wheeler; “Resolution,” by Edward 
Lassen, English version by M. P.; “Wake not, 
but Hear Me, Love,” words from “Ben Hur,” 
music by George L. Osgood; “Silent and Lone,” 
for alto or baritone, by Anton Dvorak ; ‘‘O Love- 
ly Peace,” from Judas Maccabaens, by A. H. 
Brown; “The Old Spinning Wheel,” words and 
music by Ike Browne; ‘Ave Regina,” tenor solo 
and chorus, arranged from Nevello for church 
service; ‘‘Ecce Panis Angelorum,” soprano solo, 
arranged from Herold for church service. For 
the piano: “Lilly’s Garden Schottische,” by Louis 
Meyer; “Polish Mazurka,” by Philip Schar- 
wenka; “The Village Festival,” by C. Gurlitt. 

Tirep, languid, dull, exactly expresses the 
condition of thousands of people at this season. 
The depressing effects of warm weather, and the 
weak condition of the body, can only be correct- 
ed by the use of a reliable tonic and blood-purj- 
fier like Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Why suffer longer 
when a remedy is so close at hand? Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla now. It will give you un- 
old we alth in health, strength, and energy. 








HALE’S HONEY is the best Cough Cure, 25, 50c., $1. 
GLENN’S SULPHUR SOAP heals and beautifies, 25c. 
GERMAN CORN REMOVER kills Corns & Bunions, 25c. 
HILL’S HAIR & WHISKER DYE—Black & Brown, 50c. 
PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in 1 Minute, 25c. 
DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS are a sure cure, 50c. 





Tue dog-days are upon us, and everybody 
should use Lactart as the most strengthening as 
well as the most delicious of drinks. Druggists 
and Grocers. 














SPECIAL NOTICES, — 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARY and CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 
(Carroll Co., Lil.) tells how students with 
means can, by the ‘‘PECUNIARY AID System,” gai 
a collegate or musical education. Send for oue—Pags 


MUSIC WITHOUT A TEACHER.” _ 


Any person can play a tune on the Piano and Or 

in 15 minutes by using Soper’s Instantaneous Guide 
The Guide, with 20 pieces of popular music, mailed 
to any address on receipt of $1. No previous know| 
edge of music required. Send for testimonials, 
HEARNE & CO., Publishers, 1164 Broadway, N, Y. 





i, 
W EST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASs. 

ICAL SCHOOL, ALLEN Brotuers. 341) 
year begins Wednesday, Sept. 15. A family achoo| 
for both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, business, and for an intelligent manhood and 
womanhood. Send for catalogue to NATH’L T 
ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 29-10t | 
| > eee MAWR COLLEGE, 

BRYN MAWR, PA, 
A CULLEGE FOR WOMEN, 

The Program stating the courses of study for the 
next academic year will be sent on application, 
Q wearer COLLEGE, 
‘ SWARTHMORE, PA. 
Opens 9th month, 14th. Thirty minutes from 
Broad St. Station, Philadelphia. Under the care of 
Friends, but all others admitted. Full college course 
fur both sexes; Classical, Scientific and Literary 
Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory School, 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus. For Catalogue and fy] 


particulars, address EDWARD H, MAGILL, A. M., Pres't, 


VASSAR COLLECE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


A full college course for women, with special and 

reparatory courses, and courses of Music and Art, 

en professors and twenty-two teachers; Library, 
Observatory, —amerseay, useum and Scientific Co}. 
lections with every facility for a complete liberal edy- 
8. L.CALDWELL, D. D., President, 


FOR SALE. 
POPE’S HILL, DORCHESTER. 


THREE BEAUTIFUL NEW HOUSES, cy. 
press finish, hard pine floors, 10 rooms, ample closets, 
4 piazzas, modern conveniences, bath room, station. 
ary tubs, range, furnace, open grates set in tiles, 4000 
feet of land, fine view, good neighborhood, 3 minutes 
from station, 15 minutes from centre Boston. Price 
95000 each. Terms easy. 

Address H. B. BLACKWELL, 
5 Park Street, Boston, 


rive FACTS 
REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 


CURES All manner of Complexion Blemishes, 
such as Pimples, Comedones, Flesh- 
Worms, Eczemas, a, Herpes, Shingles, 
Tetter, Psoriasis, Salt-Rheum, Blotches, Suffusions, 
Roughness, Dryness, Sallowness, any | Heat, 
{toning Moth, Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Barbers 
Itch, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Gold Sores, etc. 


CURES Dandruff, Heat, Burning and Itching of 
the head; Chronic, Acute or Neuralgia 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp diseases. 


CURE Abrasions, Bruises, Burns, Itchings and 
Inflaminations as with a magic touch, 


ARRESTS firs yt st tom 
RESTORES Si encrsnaza oe" 
UNSURPASSED £° wiscaneco iui 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (3 “.cr2"inat 
many, of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, fresion rine eae 
isfaction of thousands, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Druggists, etc., Cireulars sent on request. 
SMITH LBROS., Props., 349 Washington St., Boston. 
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Are now the resorts of those who seek rest and rec- 
reation, and there are many musical people to be 
found in every summer-hotel, boarding-house, etec., 
ete. These naturally wish some light, pleasing musi¢ 


wherewith to while away the hours of a rainy day. 
Send for our Catalogue of 


CHEAP MUSIC AND MUSIC BOOKS. 


We mention a few of our recent publicatiops, which 
will please musical people of all tastes and acquire- 
ments. 


American Song and Chorus Collection. 
40 cts.; by mail, 65 cts. Large book, sheet-music size 


American Piano Collection. 


50 cts.; by mail, 65 cts. Choice Piano Pieces. 


Halfdan Kjerulf’s Album of Songs. 


Classic in style. Gems, every one. Mailed for $1.50. 


Choice Vocal Duets. 
Delightful duets. Mailed for $1.00. 


Vocal Banjoist. 
Songs with Banjo accompaniment. Excellent col- 
lection. Will please lady banjoists. Mailed for $1.00. 
Send for Catalogues of all our Publications. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, New York. 


os Lactart( 2c 
” Aids digestion 
j 24 Cures Dyspepsia 

fe. ‘Tones the system 


**Assimilates my food 
= Restores vitality 


fcaour 


et" Twenty five and Fifty 
AVERY LACTATE CO. cents per bottle 





Cane Chairs Re-Seated. 


All kinds of Rattan Furniture neatly and thor- 
oughly repaired at residences. Prompt attention 
given to orders left at the Woman's Journal oflice, OF 
addressed to Mrs. THompson, 41 Charles Street, 
East Cambridge. 
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C. H. SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLACE. 
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